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Politics and privacy 

a ugly and imprecise clear that total and ciwifo fl/Vrtiinto. _ m 


woS'hm'nrri^ I! 1 ? and in K l «“ e clear that total and specific accounta- 

n the Xff Nnf S !" es 0 capab 'f one of higher education is in the true 

in ine ivkus. Not so long ago it was public interest But even If ir 

Southcnd b ° a U nd Cm r y '" e duslbins ! n many practical problems remain' 
Wandsvmnh d n h nmg s,ree,s ! n Accountable to whom? Only to those 

ssii figgggg 

J Pnom-or bust HL iLShT ° f T ldi,y inherent in anv to redure 

issued 0n rh,SSUbjCC ' and another Third Driv.tiz.iion for the sake of 
pi arnica. variety. Varietyiseertainlvavinuebut 

. .ine trouble with privatization is that ,here 1S no conclusive evidence that 
u is used to describe two quite different private markets stimulate variety 
programmes - and the t rouble with Sir They may instead encourage uniformi- 
Kcith sattempt to include the universi- fy- The immobility of bureaucratic 
tics is that his intentions seem to be an institutions is also certainly an obstacle 
unstable amalgamation of both these 10 change. But the problem of 

programmes. The first is a crude bureaucracy applies with as much 

programme to hand over public ser- force to the private as to the nublie 

vices to the private market; the second. “ctor. Only those with no experience 
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variety. Variety is certainly a vinue but 
there is no conclusive evidence that 
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ncs is that his intentions seem to be an institutions isalsoccnainly an obstacle 
unstable amalgamation of both these 10 change. But the problem of 

programmes. The first is a crude bureaucracy applies with as much 

programme to hand over public ser- force to 'the private as to the nublie 
vices to the private market; the second. sector. Only those with no experience 
a subtle programme to redraw the of the former suppose otherwise 
boundary between the public and the . There is, of course, another motive 

pnvate m our society. The two are f? r ,his first crude form of privatiza- 

rarchr the same m practice. The aim of J'on. one that is less often acknow- 

the first is to improve efficiency and to led 8 ed by politicians but is probablv 

tighten accountability; the aim of the much more persuasive. It is that crude 
second to extend freedom. privatization can appear to take the 

The practical intentions of the first R? riti “ ou f of difficult decisions about 
privatization programme are three me allocation of scarce resources. It is 
First is tosecure the best possible value l° cvvx t0 politicians off the hook, 
for money by putting public services sh ™E their shoulders and 

that are necessarily monopolies out to R^ tc " d , that damaging and controver- 

pcnodLc competitive tender. Second is sia dec,s,0 « s l arc simply inevitable 


stilutions (of the private market ns 
much ns or more than public 
bureaucracy) both of which can be 
equally alienating, and that too small n 
part has been preserved for the private 
and the persona] dimensions of life. It 
is a strain of belief at once reactionary 
and futurist, shared by seventeenth- 
century Parliamentarians who sought 
to defend their liberties (significantly 
m the plural) against the encroach¬ 
ments of Royal absolutism and by the 
followers of E. F. Schumacher and his 
Small is Beautiful” message. It is for 
the natural solidarity of individuals, 
families, communities and against the 
artificial abstractions of state (private 
as well as public). Personalization is 
perhaps a better word than privatiza¬ 
tion. 
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r --—- vc Luiiucr. second is 

to increase accountability by using the 
market to communicate the demands 
of client-customers directly to those 
who provide services. Third is to break 

Kly‘ a iSi,r e pA an,1 ^ n o d r 

chah^McmSd."" to 


None ol these applies with much „„ i7SiS l Pn!l?f A not be " sed as 
force to higher education. First, priva- .“i 0 lbl . by P° ,,tlci «ns who 

tization for the sake of efficiency. By ^ yin , E l P s< I uarc the 

both national and international stan acquiescing in dnmaging cuts 

dards British univcrsSand ( oa n S? 1 P ret h endin «*cimevftable 

fiwn nmainr _i . i , ’ damage can he nvmHiari k,. 
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bureaucracy applies with as much Thc intention of this second prog- 

forcc to-the private ns to the public ran T e ,s l .° le ave room for the person- 
™ ?.p n \y those with no experience a ’. P nv ?te, the autonomous in a 

or the former suppose otherwise. soncty that is necessarily and creative- 
riierc is, of course, another motive y mterdependent. Universities there- 
ar this first crude form of privatiza- fo f e , are important objects of this more 
non. one that is less often acknow- *“ b . t,e programme of privatization, 
[edged by politicians but is probably Universities, and all higher education 
much more persuasive. It is that crude sh P uld always remain to some degree 
privatization can appear to take the P* 1v “ e institutions, not in the sense of 
politics out of difficult decisions about stand ' n 8 insensitively apart but be- 
the allocation of scarce resources, his cous . e they should be preserved from 
adevice to let politicians off the hook. f°° ,n ?«tent and instantaneous a utili- 

They can shrug their shoulders and Unanism - 

sial^decisions'are^simnl'u >• neral “*“■>«« for persona- 

niitmmni n i ,k ^ simply inevitable hzation is not that private estates of 

of tKarkL?o? n rhS? ra0US °P cratl ° n P rivilc ge should be preserved but that 
theNaHniJiH^lrhci UI ? ,varsit,es (? r to tr 7 c ram ail human affaire into the 

afeSih. men.S„ ra a ^LS™i r od a S:: 

so wiSi mn£dH)kr suoS'VumS 11 - h °“ ,d have a licencc 

fflssssSSS SS’wSSE-; 


---—snot very 
autonomy, its msiituiionul privacy, js 
Its greatest utility to society. 

th r usl of Sir Keith’s in- 
tertat m privatization seems to have 
been in the first crude programme 
covered by.that word. Yet enough is 
known of the man to suspect that thc 
intentions of the second more subtle 


dards British unhShJXtoTn' tben P re ^dingthat the inevitable tcr!^* in ’ 

even greater extent polytechnics arc &T Ca ? be . flV 9 lded by the magic been in f ^ l h to hovc 
very cost effective. A few fringe se^ £55“'? of . privatization. This is a covered bv i hat progran l mc 

vices like catering could be hnnii^ri Particular threat to the universities itnnum nf !i n Wor ^ Yet enough is 

over to private comractore iMhe S? ^ sli P back to a intemkins of ihf l ° "P 10 ®* thaf thc 

baleful results of focal aurhnritS f ys if m . of deficit financing, however nroJl-nmmf, , he . se . cond mor e subtle 
attempts at privatization are isnonrf ° Ud , JlP P, romises that no account nnd^v^o ,■?£ aho ,nt ® rest him - 
but the core sfirVices or teachSg arid K°J ? b f t ,? kcn , of , their private income has done* 8 mf?«? e ^ retary j 0f State who 

reseatch can hardly be put olt m ,n ® alcu,a * ln g their public grant. freedoms ^ ndcr . mine the 

■°c»*SSsfiSrM.lf *8 particular t3 the‘politics of 


r J ' , l ,r u ' n "°raiy Be put out to 
tender like ITV contracts. Bucking- 
Sffiv ^ or t ^. w,la, “tjle example It Ts 
UJith, is the exception that proves the 


Second, privatization for the sake of !h ®. 1aB “*f of our society is taken up by nriS. »S!tl? ij ? her ed . uca,ion ' that 


Jtej L raor ® a touch of irony 
df the Inner 
J™ Education Authority’s review 
of higher education with the Govetn- 

TrS *?'*'* ,0 abolish the authority.' 

"PH* 1 “ ?° l confined td the apparent 
lau nchlng a major debate on 
proposals which the authority will 
never sec implemented. y 

• « n i^ 0 » rc 'toportopHy. the review reprc- 




sirtfttfffjKasa 

&AB S O theYr h PA iS more ’ unJ|ke the 

NAb, the ILEA presentiv has tiv> 

power to deliver its decEs 
^.powa e ra^Jt E ^ yil h ^ 

-.GJven the Conservative' mnnifaBir. 



■ lJ. e n . s '™ c,u ro of the new authority 
been worse. The problem 

fhf. a ,wlii Sterin ? h, fi her education in 
the capital was largely responsible for 

preventing the break-up of the author- 
ily and there is an argument that an 
|LKA composed entirely of borough 
representatives will be more resS 
sive to financial pressures. ^ 

mi) lbe Hut bority's record 

.'"SEriW-in the 

ffth^ '' * 

on PP^Jechnics runby smtJ 


,, ‘ think that just about covers |] 

. main points. So perhaps we cm 
t now turn to your own questta 
i SILENCE 

\ Are th efe any questions? 
s SILENCE 

r Anything that anybody wauls | 
* raise? 

SILENCE 

Anything. No matter how Witt 
SILENCE 

Because I know how very cosfn 
Ing these First couple of weeksa 
be. 

SILENCE 

Information being fired al;« 
from all directions. 
SILENCE 

So any little problems? 
SILENCE 

As I say, don’t worry if Ihty’n 
about quite petty little things 
They can often be fhe bigs 
source of difficulty during tbs 
early days. 

SILENCE 

So don't be afraid to speak np,N< 
one’s going to bite. 
SILENCE 

Anything about the course? 
Seminar arrangements? Assess* 
ment? Accommodation? 
SILENCE 

Yes. Gentleman at the backwto 
the Fair Isle sweater. Wluft 
your question? 

SILENCE 

Yes, that’s right. You. 
EMBARRASSED SILENCE 
Oh, I’m soi^ry. Didn’t you haw* 
question? I thought you *fl* 
raising your hand. All right tbfl* 
Anyone else? 

SILENCE 

I mean it doesn’t have to lx * 
actual question. An obserratwj 
perhaps. A critical commenU 
tiny suggestion. The meres! W 
of an opinion about almost sty 
aspect of anything. 
SILENCE 

Well perhaps we’ll break for^ 
then, and after that, Pro^ 
Lapping - our head of depfljj 
ment - will be popping In *• 


'Twenty years on from Robbins: ; 
whdt the report reaily saW and 
Hoggart on (he way 
wewero- ,,: i--;••• ■■ 

John Beeron Coleridge = : "-.- 
Poly versifies ^ a neW breed? i 
Peter Colllson on town and goWn 

;N,ew^(ioks ipsocloiogy 


S-Wfe-Today thd ^SndT ifor: " 
• Acadomld AWHrcis publishes -■ ■ 
P° ,f cy ad te’nfient dn ihc Siflo * 
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ISXvjK 1 front the 

Popc^eitUMnoti to' Hjaw a -,; : 


The NAu popekatt 


2S defind J0n of research 
jcjql word of support for 

of tS2 d W S SS al J sc,dncflJ f* 
to reduce 
toi mana anakl ^ —• 1 *■'- - - 1 
abld 




. flj? shwld. Be. done by 
IliSSfBSwSfilch. implies 


t.reieardi opJ 

?i? to qqlvifsi 

rin.gdalm 


ing queries. 

Excuse foe, sir. 

Ah yes. A question? 

My name’s Noakes, sir, 
year Joint Media-Phil. I w 
; wondering-you know-w 
ing - well - because I n 
ever done them before - w 
, we didn’t have them at sen 

. was just wondering-what 

ly a typical university se 
was like? ' 

No problem there at oil, N 
Just think of the last 10 m 
,Right7 And then multiply 

(. Now,, anyone else before 
the tea? • 
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Universities may- 

fail to provide 
extra places 


by Ngaio Crequer for 

and Olga Wojtas e | 

The universities may fail to provide &no 
enough extra student places in 1984 for 
and in 1985 to meet last month’s urgent pru 

Government request. moi 

Although some universities have “ 

still not made their decisions - even suff 
though the University Grants Commit- face 
tee deadline is on Monday - the early said 
Indications are that the places offered DE 
will not reach the UGC total. and 

The Department of Education and inta 
Science asked the UGC if some 5,000 this 
extra places could be provided in the [ 

universities in 1984/85 and in 1985/86 met 
to make up for the shortfall in the higl 
public sector. But no extra money the 

would be provided. don 

Universities’ fears about the long- incr 
term erosion of their grant have caused the 

them to keep their bids for places low said 
and (hey are insisting they will only L 
take extra for the two years, unless and 
they get extra funding. res; 

The universities' budget is likely to war 
suffer as a result of the Cabinet rest 
spending cuts discussions which began not 

last week. The first debate was incon- E 
elusive and claims on the Department taki 
of Education and Science vote will be ovc 
determined by the so-called “Star will 
Chamber" group of ministers in the hon 
dmI fortnight. 1 a di 

Substantial cuts imposed on the b 

DES are bound to fall partly on the and 
universities since they are responsible unh 

Pay claim I 

drawn up & 

by David Jobbins Tta 

A draft pay claim was being drawn up ’ J 
today by leaders of the college lectur- ' 

ers union in the face of the Govern- rL. 
ment’*clear indication to local author- n 

lty.employers that increases should be 
hcW to 3 ptr 6ent. . S 

The executive of the National , h _ 

Association of Teachers in Further and w ir 
Hi^ier Educqdon is to finalize propos- m A 
Jus.for a straightforward claim without K 

the complication of a flat rate element 
aftd with the itiinlmum of structural o.. 
demands. 

'.Various options have been sifted by ph, 
•rleaders witn the probability of a n .v 

tough Goyernirfent libe on publfc sec- *^,1 
tor settlements firmly in nSnd. - 
tough was confirmed on Mori- ^ 
1 n J. r - end local'government 
o?nciaU discussed ; the prospects for 
duration spending on the assumption 
P B 'l c ® nt Increase in salaries and a 
2. per cent illustrating, the 
P?£gPP ^ of Upra(iog contributions 
,0: ibri toachers! schejnl. 

. Atthou^i ther^epmmeridations will ; 
SSLi ^wn for some months it ,is 
3®y ex P^ctcd that the added costa of, 
pretnahira: retirement compensation 
Pjytoyots will demand more money to , : . ... 
° I S* t en Anticipated deficit • . ■;. 

::Sgwasss^a?rs:; .r 

Will be totallv tnsiriftniinfp trt mpef nriv.. 


for such a large proportion of the 
department’s funding. 

Edinburgh would like to take 
another 200 students, but will only ask 
for about 50. Dr John Burnett, the 
principal, said they could not take 
more without reducing quality. 

“If the universities nave already 
suffered a stab in the back, they now 
face the death of a thousand cuts,” he 
said. He had revealed a year ago that 
DES student projections were too low 
and present proposals on increased 
intakes were implicit recognition of 
this, he claimed. 

Dr Burnett condemned the Govern¬ 
ment for trying to get youngsters into 
higher education on the cheap. “For 
the first time in 30 years, the proposi¬ 
tion that student numbers should be 
increased has been disassociated from 
the provision of extra funding,” he 
said. 

London University is yet to decide 
and will make a positive out not huge 
response. Kent will take 60 more but 
wants an assurance that the unit of 
resource (spending per student) will 
not be permanently damaged. 

Exeter is expected to decide not to 
take additional students. Bradford 
overshot its targets this year by 30 and 
will offer these, so form as they are 
home postgraduates. Bath, still to take 
a decision, has also overshot by 85. 

Manchester will take 40 next year 
and 75 the year after but an Internal 
university paper has warned that if as a 



result a new unit of resource was 
calculated, then future income could 
drop by as much as £350,000. 

Keele will take 50 and 50, Hull 75 
and 75, Sussex 90 and 90, York 53 and 
53, Salford 41 and 41, the University of 
Wales Institute of Science and Tech¬ 
nology 85 and 83. 

Birmingham will lake 120-150 
next year, ' Surrey 150, Brunei 
about 80, Oxford about 100, Abery¬ 
stwyth between 30 and' 50, Durham 
about 100, Warwick around 35 and 
Nottingham 100. , ' 

A UWIST official said that the 
university had not yet reached its staff 


Thatcher urges closer links on research 


by Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent 1 

The Prime Minister is urging ministers 

from the three main departmental 

spenders on sciences and technology to 

increase coordination of their research 

efforts. 

The debate on transfer of tech¬ 
nology from defence research to the 
civil sector has now widened to take in 
the balance of spending between 
Ministry of Defence establishments 
and research councils and universities. 

Mrs Thatcher chaired a meeting last 
week between Mr Michael Helestine, 
Secretary of State for Defence, Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, and Mr Ken¬ 
neth Baker, minister for infroination 
technology in the Department of. 


Trade and Industry, to 'discuss these 
issues,.. ' , . . 

All parties are keenly aware that in 
te United States, where the propor¬ 
tion of government research spending 
on defence matches ]the 50 per cent 
plus spent in Britain, defence research 
laboratories and universities work 
much closer together. 

Ideas now udder discussion include 
not only freer exchanges of informa¬ 
tion between the two sides, but also the 
possibility of a transfer of some MoD 
basic research funds to the DES side, 
to be channelled through the research 
councils. With the MoD's research and 
development spending now running at 
£1,800m a year, even a small shin in 
resources would be highly significant 
for research councils and universities. 
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Loans plan 
for adult 
training 

by Felicity Jones 
The Manpower Services Commission 
was this week considering a student 
loan scheme to enable adults to take 
training opportunities as part of its 
adult training strategy. 

A pilot scheme would begin in 
1984/85 with around £15m rrang to 
£I00m. Thc MSC has looked to over¬ 
seas experience, particularly Swedish 
and American, for models of loan 
schemes to private sector employees. 

Payment of fees and maintenance 
could be covered by the loan which 
, would be underwritten by the Govern¬ 
ment so that if the trainee was unable 
to find employment to repay the loan it 
would step in. 

If the proposal was accepted by the 
commission it would involve some 
delicate negotiations with ministers to 
release what in effect would.be new 
money for adult training and educa¬ 
tion, although the MSC hopes the 
money would come from the banks. 
One outcome would be the dis¬ 
savings, so extra students could be appearance of discretionary awards 
managed. A Durham University offi- l» Id b J l °cal authorities and discus- 
cial said they were sympathetic to the sions have already been opened with 
plight of 18-year-olds but they were . Department of Health and Social 
unwilling to erode their unit of re- Security about the 21-hour rule to 
source. reduce the three-month qualifying 

In Scotland the offers tend to be period for unemployment students, 
larger. Glasgow is seeking 205 extra In terms of thc total adult strategy, 
students, Dundee 100, Stirling about. l bc loun scheme is the only major 
100, St Andrews 50, arid Afeideen aspect which would draw any extra 
about 30- . funding Into the Initiative. The other 

Swansea ckn take 85'each year, and measures involve a shuffling of existing 
Sheffield 100 each year. rosourees. in particular reducing by 

i The UGC will not make a decision! more | than half the places on the 

C ? ‘ ■ ■■ ;: .; •. asis on skill-plus work. 

- * a 'In other respects, the MSC wants to 

F[1 continue to support work preparation, 

improve the community programme 
d military sectors Was and pay employers for training an 
er this year by a report] employee newly hired for a six-week 
faddock, former chief induction course. Another plan is to 
•epartment oF Energy, make grants available to employers to 
Economic Develop- cover the consultancy fees to explore a 

criticizing existing company’s training needs, 

Tnere was also a proposal put before 
ins already announced' the commission to make sniall 
tor “technology brok- amounts of money up to £500,000 
ith defence establish- 1 available to local consortia of em- 


between civil and military sectors Was ■ 
reactivated earlier this year by a report] 
from Sir Ieuan Maddock, former ctilefj 
scientist at the Department oF Energy, 
to the National Economic Develop¬ 
ment ' Office, criticizing existing 
arrangements. , 

Mr Heseltine has already announced 
a new scheme for “technology brqk- 
'ers" to work with defence establish¬ 
ments, at the Prime Minister’s seminar 
of .technology transfer, at Lancaster 
Bouse last month. But further men-; 
sures may now follow. 

In a second. report last week, Sir' 
Ieuan argued, for example, that the 
advanced electronics research of UiO| 
DTI, MoD and the Science and En- 
dneerins Research Council should be 


fic jobs. The MSC would collaborate 
with the DES's professional industrial 
and commercial updating service over 
thc local projects. 

The commission has also beeri put¬ 
ting pressure on the department' to 
provide some initiative onbasiceduca- 



for research councils and universities. , brought together under a .central au- I provide some initiative onbas 
The debate on technology transfer, - ^horUy, ; ' : I lion for the unemployed. 

Oxford colleges vote on admission reform 


'■®saeatft.WSS V ^ Robbins report 

ZQ years.pn,T0rU 

'pur member* imt,« ; ■!■ * 


°VW;tfe next two, 

• Mm naujifal Wastage arid pi 


Johik Beer 

Gojerid^0i J5.: 


by Paul Flather ..'"V, 

Oxford University colleges are poised 
to approve a package of reforms aimed 
to, make, student, entrance to the 
university. simpler and fairer, .and 
attract more qtate school pupils. 

Next week representatives from the 
28 main undergraduate colleges meet 
1 for>a.final vote on the reforms which, 
include, the abolition of the post A 1 
level entrance examination, which , is 
. seen as discriminatory against state 
i . school applicohtp. , 

: The'^forma; were : drawn im by a 
f sperial internal review committee of 
Mr headed by.Slr Kenneth Dover, 

„ president of Corpus ChriBd College, to 


to private, school entrants, a third 
more than at other universities exclud¬ 
ing Cambridge. ' •.. • .. . •; 

Under the Dover proposals there 
would.be just two modes of entrance. 
Onri: would be for pro-A level candi¬ 
dates . who would lake the, speuial 
. entrance examination and be offered 
plafcCB after Interview rind conditional. 
, pn A level grades. ' 

■\. The other jvould be opei) to candl- 
dBteri at any stage of their career with 


admission 1 based on A levels, written 
work, rin interview perhaps including 
oral tests, and school'reports; . 

For the flrqt time; Oxford would be 
. assessing all candidate^ rit the same 
time in Novembcr andlall applications 


: simplify admissions procedures some- , time in Novembcr and all applications 
.time’s- described as .‘■Byzantine’*'■. in wotfid be processed through the more; 

complexity.'.;.-.'j ; usual Universities.Central Coyntilon 


candidates with little kriowledge of 
Oxford life. ; . 

■ Opposition had been ejected from 
at least three quarters: those who put 
special store by the educational value of 
tne seventh term entrance, extending 
pupils well beyond A level; private 
schools which stood to lose in income 
and perhaps Influence; and those who. 
felt the reforms had not gone far 
entough. 

, £ut general opposition appears io 
haVe' faded awny during the summer 
discussions. At the final preliminary, 
meeting last week no major obstacles, 
or amendments were raised, making it 
almost certain that the reforms would 
be approved next week. 

1 If approved, the new procedures. 































Balancing 
act on a 
shoestring> 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The latest report from the Natural' 
Environment Research Council con- 
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Keele equality ruling kept in reserve 

by Ngaio Crequer tanuit the claim was impressive and material extent if it did not have the because of hnlid™ i ■ 

this did not mean the university s InfnrmnMnn- nr Hleplmnra umi.U _ IlOlioay ClflU 


university research on a dJmimsning 
budget. 

The NERC Is now locked into a 
continual balancing act between its 
commitment to university research, its 
undertaking to back new priorities like 
remote sensing, and a squeeze on its 
income front Doth the science vote 
money channelled through the Advis¬ 
ory Board for the Research Councils 
and commissioned research. . 

faWs Introduction to the council’s/ 
1982/83 annual report, published this 
week, the NERC*s chairman, Sir Her¬ 
mann Bondi, says the really painful! 
side Is research commissioned by Gov-! 
eminent departments. This has de-i 
dined by £12m a year, or 13 percent ofj 
the council’s total income, over the last! 
few years. 

In an attempt to offset this Joss, the 
coundl1 has set up a research marketing 
group from its old commissioned re¬ 
search group. This group is increasing 
its efforts to win contracts from orga¬ 
nizations like the European Commts- 
fflon and the World Bank, as well as' 
However, Sir Hermann 1 
admits that this is unlikely to raise, 
funds on the same scale as the sums 
lost. 

The council’s share of the - Depart- 1 
ment of Education and Sdence’s scien- 
S? ,s . also facing- This means 

SS?. 1 “though oew appointments are 
shU being made, more and more posts 
will be frozen when they fall vacant, 

nrrArrfinn in U._ 9 


The result of a Central Arbitration 
Committee hearing between Keele 
.University and lecturers on job ap¬ 
plications by women could have se¬ 
rious Implications for ail universities. 

The Association of University 
Teachers had asked the CAC to rule 
on the refusal by Keele to supply 
information on the sex of applicants 
for academic and academic-related 
staff. 

At the hearing last week the com- 

mitten uM iba nub n f«L. —_ j-_ 


favour of the claim was impressive and 
this did not mean the university's 
arguments were being ignored. 

The committee felt competent to 
make a declaration, but instead it was 
agreed between the two parties that 
it would be deferred pending a state¬ 
ment by the university coundl on. 
November 7. If the AUT is unhappy 
with the statement it is at liberty to 
retur to the CAC to seek the declara¬ 
tion. 

held that the AUT was not entitled to 
the information for various reasons, i 
First, such information was not 
relevant as the parties were not in a 
collective bargaining situation; or, the' 
union would not be impeded to a 


wu *«*m" 

according to Sir Hermann. 

i«™ er 2if less ’ IS" 10 Ranges in fund-, 
ing are still possible and Sir Hermann! 

fi£ l 2L, 0U , t ‘j 1 ® boost for the NERC 
special topic programmes which 
bring together university departments 

.-gaaagtiisfes, 

currently a badge of virtue. Tfils 
follows recommendations in Mr Dick 
Morris s report to the ABRC that 
research councils, Institutes and uni- 

HS" sh ° uld work much more 
closely together. 

At the meeting to launch the report, 

nSESt? 11 B S0 ou u tUned a review of 
the NERC s research studentship sys¬ 
tem announced last week. The council- 
has setup a committee under Professor 
London.^ ° Unhrenlty College, 

JtJU NERC studentships are awarded ' 
pqjytechnic departments and prospec- 
m?nt8?^ hc ^ be " apply -„ 
outside* *d l ^j C that 

jSJJkigpiS***«PP<*ted! $£e 


Paitf release 
extended 

A'pilot scheme to provide basic skills 
ecfucation for manual workers is to be 
extended by the National Union of 
Public Employees with the financial 
support of the Inner London Educa¬ 
tion Authority. 

The initial project was made poasi- 
bie through one of the Adult Literacy 
and Basic Skills Unit’s “pump-prim- 

afnelM ,,ia J VCS ’ Mr Wells, 

ALBSU s director, described it this' 
week at the project report’s launch as a 
flagship scheme" In terms of paid 
release for adults. 

Under the project manual workers 
from the University of London, Lon¬ 
don borough of Southwark and the 
Greater London Coundl received 
workplace classes in English as a 
second language, literacy and other . 
areas of basic education. Over 400 


. ... Iiui nave uie 

information; or disclosure would not 
be good industrial relations practice; 
or even if the information was avail¬ 
able it would not assist in deciding 
whether selection procedures were 
inadequate or unfair - the quality of 
applicants had to prevail. 

Finally, the university would find it 
too difficult to compile the informa¬ 
tion. There was no central collecting 
point for applications, and since March 
1982 the university had reduced sec¬ 
retarial and clerical support staff by 28 
per cent. 

There was a backlog of several 
months’ personnel work and it had 
been necessary on a number of days. 


personnel'office^ c * a ' n,s ’ 10 tfa 

-Staffs iTSKr"** 

department! "could 
man’ (sic) hours of work. fSSjg 
of the university that the seekE 
Me h ? 1 ^y ^iUo, ! Places an unS 
reduced Jeyef beiVndrte 1 TaSZi 


levels allow.” 


Aberdeen MP calls 
for merger inquiry 

hv nion Wnifoc 


sfewe^ *" ia ^ h frora 

Mr Rodney Bickerstaffe, NUPE’s 
pneral secretary, said that education 
had taken a low priority in the work- 
unions, but he hoped •* ’ 

G^re^diemes with bo^m^Hc 

private sector employers. 

I As the first union-based scheme for 
adults In basic skills Mr Nell Fletcher,, 
°f the ILEA further and 
n S' f ati ? n described 

2^ih SL ,ign ? cant which 
would bo widened over the next two 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Mr Robert Hughes, Labour MP for 
Aberdeen North, has called for the 
Select Committee on Scottish Affairs. 
. to hold an inquiry into the proposed 
n c [ ficr Aberdeen University, 

Robert Gordon's Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy and Aberdeen College of Educa¬ 
tion. , 

The university court asked the 

Secretary of State for Scotland and the 

Secretary of State for Education and 
(Science in February to set up an 
independent committee to investigate 
a merger. The proposal came only 
fc)m the university, which had had no 
official consultations with the two 
other Institutions. 

The Government ministers have so 
ftr made no decision, but now Mr 
Hughes, who chairs the Select Com- 
mttee, has asked for “urgent consid¬ 
eration" of bis proposal. 




Mr Robert Hughes: public evidence 

Tlie proposed merger could herald 
the most significant change in educa¬ 


te T* c * aignmeant change in educa- 

.fitSTSSsaaKSB a .Sa 
fftjKE&tSaK p “ bUl! - 

■HS® SK t “J their 

views before any decision was reached.. 

MnHughes stressed that he had an 
open mind on whether there should be 
a merger. 


* , mam TTIKICjl OllU 

J2? , J , 3 uW be Public, and any recom- 
■mendatiou would be seen to be free 
■from influence by vested interests,” he 


IJJS *?£***“ re ^ on of the Irades 
„*L° n „^ ngres! * *» the new 
B5 ™ ,a s PP““ r which will draw four 

ooninSttM ntQ thc n ° W mana B crae nt 

SaKS 3 MaSCa- 
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bbropgh of Camden are proceeding. 


Shift urged towards non-d 


Students’ day of action wUl include NAB 

SMTnu htowIcSdft!, con t ?n,!^ 0 S“ t0 P™vake the Labour- 

national day of action from the narmw .Association of Metropoli- 

area of the National AdvisoryTEX- t0chan 8 e Itspolicyand 

proposals for public ^sector^hitSe? S d L W l11 representatives’ support 
oduStlqnJq other are “ of nSS? £^0 current exercise until iffnis- 

meg educational policy:- " r —■ t Ju ffij* 1 **! * or ® “ on . e y to maln- 

fi The HAB’s proposes,..to be con- rector andatflndardsinthe P ubUc 

committee : 

;;NUS as just one example'of what daSfE?l?" 8 ! 81,1 ^ ,rmin 8hara three 
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Union fears 
bankruptcy 

Sheffield City Polytechnic student 
union is seeking urgent talks on the 
implications of aproposal to cut 25 wr 
cent from its 1984/85 budget. 

The proposal to cut £0)0,000 hu 
been put Forward by a polytechnic 
working party aspart of the 1984/85 
budget exercise. The student union by 
drawn up its own report on the actiora 
needed to avoid bankruptcy if a cut o( 
that order was imposed. 

They include redundancy for up to 
the full-time equivalent of 20 of its 140 
full and part-time staff, quitting its dtj 
centre headquarters andsodafeenire, 
or a package of savings. These include 
abolition or reduction of sabbatical 

C uts, disaffiliation from the National 
nion of Students and its South York¬ 
shire area, closure of its headquaiten 
building for periods of the year, a 
freeze on spending and increased bar 
prices. 

While remaining confident that the 
| union will continue to provide services 
to students and safeguard the jobs of 
its employees, Mr Mark Kelly, Ibe 
president, said: “We shall be seek™a 
reassurance from the authority tfei 
they will not take this retrograde step, 
It really is quite crazy to suggest tbit 
the local authority will condone a 
I measure which threatens the job secur¬ 
ity of our staff when they themselves 
have a no redundancies policy." 

Councillor Mike Bower, chairman 
of Sheffield's education committee, 
made clear thc city would not allow the 
union to become bankrupt. 

protest 

be no reduction in the overall number 
of places available in public sector 
higher education, which offers flexibil¬ 
ity to meet the needs of students from 
non-traditional backgrounds.' ■ 

It is also opposed to what it fears will 
be a dilution of academic standards, a 
distortion of the curriculum away fhwj 
humanities and the arts to science arid 
technology and an unacceptable in¬ 
crease in part-time opportunities at 
expense of frill time. 


•ELSS w ? de ° the experience of 
existing teachers. . 

—PfuSf* 1 ,hc examining boards 
and the self interest of subject teachers 

forthenarromnejsofsecohdaraKhool: 


Poly teaching‘too didactic’ 

More ovidcQco of jptftors found example of s 


over-didactic 
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and tl)i! 
H, ii!? 110 P° urses lcave 
,?° £ td0 , o PP o rtunity to 
the 
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aardg of presentation', fnderstanoing 
and writing". Some of these «rc 
marked carelessly, sometimes 10 v 
generously. ' 

Tlie inspectors suggest that thc» 
lapses of control mayfre linked 


High costs threaten 
college job cutting 


by David Jobbins 

In-built problems over who should 
bear the long-term costs of premature 
retirement is threatening the ability of 
the voluntary colleges to shed jobs by 
the least savage method. 

Under the premature retirement 
compensation scheme the voluntary 
colleges must bear the continuing costs 
of long-term enhancement of pensions 
for staff who leave early, while in the 
public sector this cost is chargeable to 

the-pool". 1A . _ 

Up to 90 posts at 16 voluntary 
colleges must fee shed by next year - 
but the potential extra burden on 
budgets which themselves must be 
substantially trimmed under Depart¬ 
ment of Education and Science orders 
is too great for many to adopt a full 
PRC scheme. 

According to some estimates half 
the colleges are either unwilling or 
opposed to thc use of PRC because of 
anxieties at the long-term costs of 
widespread use of the scheme, which 
could extend beyond thc lifetime of the 
staff member involved because of 
commitments to his or her family. 

Even where PRC is used it could be 
on less favourable terms than those 
available in the public sector - a matter 
of concern to the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education which is determined to 
ensure that the two arms of the higher 
education service are treated equally.' 


According to union sources, while 
almost all the 16 colleges face losses of 
posts, the greatest concentrations are 
at Homerton College, Cambridge; 
Liverpool Institute of Higher Educa¬ 
tion; the Coliege of St Paul and St 
Mary, Cheltenham; and St Mary's 
Twickenham. The most severeprob- 
lems are expected at St Mary's, Twick¬ 
enham, ana Homerton. 

The colleges have been in double 
difficulty because of the coincidence of 
a 4 per cent cut in their budgets and the 
introduction of and abandonment of a 
new DES funding approach. 

Many of the colleges had based their 
budgets on academic rather than finan¬ 
cial years and had committed re¬ 
sources which the DES was expecting 
them to trim. 

In an effort to bring some order to 
the chaos, the DEs has sent in a 
private firm of accountants, Arthur 
Anderson, to examine the colleges’ 
financial control systems. A sample of 
colleges were visited by the firm's audit 
team led by Mr Vincent Watts last 
month, and all the colleges are in the 
process of receiving follow-up visits for 
discussions on the preliminary findings 
which will lead to a final report by the 
end of November. 

The widely drawn terms of reference 
for the team include determination of 
financial need, how resources are 
managed, and variations in accounting 
methods. 


Unions to discuss taking 
action on research contracts 

Possible industrial action by university The AUT has written to Mr Len' 
research staff on short term contracts Murray, general secretary of the TUC, 
will be discussed by union representa- enlisting his support in the fight against 
lives Catty next month. waiver clauses, and is to join with other 
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Possible industrial action by university 
research staff on short term contracts 
will be discussed by union representa¬ 
tives early next month. ____ J —.. 

Leaders of the Association of Uni- trade unions, principally the National 
veisity Teachers are recommending a Union of Teachers, the National Asso- 
stepping up of the campaign against nation of Teachers in Further and 
the ure of short term contracts and Higher Education, and thc white collar 
waiver clauses under which employees section of the Amalgamated Union of 
sign away rights to redundancy and Engineering Workers, all of whom 
protection from unfair dismissal. have similar problems. 

A motion from the AUT executive . There are an estimated 10,000 re- 
to a meeting of researchers’ delegates search staff on fixed terms contracts, 
from all over Britain will authorize the and according to the AUT some 75 per 

union to rail "demonstrative and other cent have waived important employ-_ 
ionnsof action” if the research ment protection rights. This compares 

““ncils, the university vice chancel- with a lecturing strength in the! 

lors and Government do not recognize universities of about 28,000. 

am '■fe# dmate demands." Mr John Union leaders feel that in addition to 
^j“ r » deputy general secretary of the suffering from Insecurity associated 
AUT, said: “No form of action is being with contract work, researchers are 

rated out.” paid salaries that grossly undervalue 

Ftirther details will be announced at their skill and the worth of the work 
ine one day conference, the second to undertaken, 
w held since the union raised its A motion from Glasgow University 
profile on the research staff Issue. calls for abolition of the lowest salary; 

The early stages would involve de- grade for researchers, which fixes a 
Waltons outride Committee of current maximum annual salary of 
vice Chancellors and Principals and £8,530, and amalgamation of the next 
colincil meetings and a posi- two grades to,provide a continuous 
blMofeby of Parliament, salary scale'from £7,190 to £14,125. 

Public consulted about budget cuts 

The Inner London Education Author- well as areas of high priority for 
hiH < erabar i £ed upon a six week increased spending, including addi- 
consultative exercise, asking tional access courses and accommoda- 
w PUbUc whether it should increase tion. 

w rat this year’s £869m spending in Three overall options are presented: 

•’ • to allpw £5m for new developments, 

i ne. consultative document which and cut £15m elsewhere, meaning net 
*one i to all colleges, schools, .spending of £900-915m; £15to for new 
governing bodies, local boroughs, rep* aevelqpments and a £5m cut, meaning 

Jwentatives of students, parents, in- £920-935m, or £20m for new deveiop- 
«wtry and ■ trades unions, outlines meats and no savings, meaning spend- 
dr P°ssi b l© puts - £2m . off the ing over £940m. Opinions must be at 
'upping up” money, to inner London County Hail by December: 9." . 
polytechnics, reductions of teaching The consultative paper also shows' 
and discretionary awards in what cuts would have to be made for 
“in-advanced further education - os. : JLEA to qualify for rate support grant. 


Looking 
for money 
spinners 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Advisory Council for Applied 
Research and Development has set up 
a new study group whose conclusions 
could have far-reaching effects on 
science policy. 

The group, led by Dr Charles 
Reece, director of research and tech¬ 
nology at ICI, has been asked to spot| 
areas of science with economic poten¬ 
tial. Their findings will be linked to the 
new annual review of government 
research and development expendi¬ 
ture to be prepared by ACARD and 
the Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils. 

The study is regarded by ACARD as 
a long-term venture, and the group's 
‘first job will be to review a report 
commissioned by the cabinet office of 
forecasting techniques used in thc 
United States, Japan and Western 
Europe. Sources at the National Scien¬ 
ce Foundation in the US indicated that, 
the British Investigators were especial¬ 
ly interested in the past record of 
attempts by US government agencies | 
to assess technical promise of basic, 
research. 

The group will then have to decide' 
whether existing techniques are up to 
supporting advice on "current scien¬ 
tific developments .. . which show 
commercial and economic promise in 
the medium to long term”. 

The Japanese administration has 
long devoted much effort to identify¬ 
ing areas of technology to be singled 
out for special support and their record 
in picking winners over the medium 
term is concentrating the minds of 
other governments. If the ACARD 
study bears fruit, its findings would 
clearly be significant for priority-set¬ 
ting for research council support with¬ 
in the ABRC. The Department of 
Trade and Industry is also likely to 
take a clou interest in the results, 
{although they may go againBt current 
'non-interventionist orthodoxy. 

Other members of the study group 
Include Professors John Metcalfe of 
Manchester University, Gareth 
Roberts of Durham University and 
John Thomas of Cambridge, Dr Cyril 
Hilsum, the chief scientist at GEC's 
Hirst Research Centre and Sir Her¬ 
mann Bondi, chairman of the National 
Environment Research Council. 
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Rupert Housley, a Cambridge University archaeology student, 
examines peat samples at the site of the Glastonbu ry La ke Village, In 
Somerset. Mr Housley is studying environmental changes in the lake 
village, the only one discovered In Britain, for his PhD thesis, The 
samples represent 5000 years of peat deposits, which are carbon dated 
and examined for thc distribution of different species to provide clues 
to the duration of the settlement and its character. 


Large scale 
disaster 

Virtually all Stirling University's fish 
stock has died, with a loss of £10,000, 
because of Increased clilorine In the 
public water supply. 

Around 1,300 flail In the university's 
noted Institute of aquaculture have died 
of chlorine poisoning, as have 1,000fish 
used by the biology department. 

Researchers In the Institute were 
coming to the end of a four-year project 
on fish diet, and six months’ research 
time has been lost as a result of the< 
poisoning. ’ 

In the past, Central Region has 
warned the university that there will be 
an Increased amount of chlorine In the 
water, so that it can be filtered out] 
before It reaches the fish tanks. 

But this lime no warning was given, 
and the university la now seeking 
compensation from Central’s water 
and drainage department. It la likely 
that the nnfrerslfy's water system irltt 
be rebuilt to avoid similar problems In 
the Allure. 

Mr Robert Bomont, Stirling’s secret¬ 
ary, said there bad not yet been a reply! 
from ffie regional council, He added: ] 
“Things could have been worse. The' 
fish stocks In aquaculture were at their 
fewest.” 


Peer review 
warning 

The Government would destroy di¬ 
versity and innovation in universities if 


cellors and Principals and rector of 
Imperial College, London, said this 
week. 

Speaking at the college's com¬ 
memoration day. Lord Flowers said it 
was “a curious aberration that the 
present Government, so devoted to 
reducing the presence of the state in so 
many racels of society, should be 
questioning our system of peer re¬ 
view". 

"Peer review permits diversity and 
encourages innovationhe said. "An 
externally imposed validating body 
would kill them both", and yet that is 
what is now being floated. 1 hope we' 
can convince (he Secretary of. State 
that our universities have Jong dace 
grown beyond that need, and are the 
better ana stronger for being trusted to 
. determine standards for tlwmselves.” . 

Universities could not pretend,, 
when everyone else was also losing 
resources, that they could not continue 
gradually to improve their produc¬ 
tivity. .. 


Grants bill is introduced 


A Bill to allow ministers to witbold 0.5 
per cent of local authority education 
grants and allocate the money to 
specific projects was introduced in the 
Commons this week. The Education 
(Grants and Awards) Bill also makes 
amendments to existing legislation to 
take account of the establishment of 
the Business and Technician Educa-' 
tion Council. 

Payments by the Department of 
Education and Science would cover up 
to 70 per cent of the cost-of approach 
projects, which are intended to facili¬ 
tate Swift responses to new demands, 

4 . _■_1 * evF nmiiL . 
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live. 1 The Bill encountered immediate 
opposition from. the local authority 
associations. 

Mr PhilipMeridale, chairman of'the 
Association , of County! Councils' 
education committee, said it was iin- 
Teasoritkble at atimeof unprecedented 
restrictions on local authority spending 
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oard to protest against ‘no creche’ decision 


jl |l f'H 1 ® Apartment’s rehis&Tto &llow : 

facilities in Deptford to be> 
7?; ■ tor a-creohft-In n tunmM. 


. toe GLTB suppprts the creche atl 
Deptford as a itest- caw for.'jollier 
iBkiUCehtres in tackling access difflctil- 
tieSof Wonien id trajlnlhg.couraes:. 


^JJPfacrecheUnked to awomih-' ate to use l 8ldlk^ntre6. for.chijdcare J > .BtWCeritres in tackling access difficUN 

; ; coixrte; ; . ./• because t fc® .provision duHnft.; . pf *onien to tracing, couraes;. 
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to introduce measures taking money; 
away from some authorities and giving' 
it to others. 

But Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of 
State'for Education and Science, has 
described the proposed support grants 
as an important step forward which 
leaves unchanged the fundamental 
relationship between central and local 
government. 

The grants will be allocated in 
response to bids from local authorities 
ana will be payable for a maximum of 
five years, with.longer periods agreed 
only in exceptional circumstances. 
They will, not involve ah increase In 
total local authority expenditure, 
although the DES will take the* need 
• for sunt grams into account in setting 
' planned levels of expenditure. 

The Bill's clause in rel atfon to BTEC 
simply ensures the continuing availa¬ 
bility of mandatory awards for higher 
national diploma courses validated by. 
the new council, . ■ ; 

’Avon backlog 

some three weeks after the new uni¬ 
versity term -started, Avoii Countyr 
Council is processing a heavy backlog 
of-applications for .student grants. Or 
the total of 10,000 applications forhew 
grants and renewals about 1,600 afe 
still In the pipeline. 

The council advanced several 
reasons for the delay, ft said that many 
- applications had been received after 
the dffldal closing date, and that the 
jnaff, although supplemented by tp%' 
porary help,; had .peen tampered by 
! constant telephone inquiries, The 
coundl has asked parents and students 
to'niake their-own financial arrange- 
'menls until the grants aTe auihorizedv 
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Park head 
quits in 
policy row 


U-turn hits refugee students SewsmBg 

- . _ Tft li * L. 


by John O’Leary 

'Hundreds of refugees may be pre¬ 
vented from entering higher education 
because of amendments to grants reg¬ 
ulations which appear to mark a 0- 
tum in the Government’s previous 
,policy. 
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Technology, which runs the park, use 3 

wanted the business to expand much l cJjJ!l™ Departme ^ t ^ ucat ^ on and 
more quickly. He was in favour of 

more established companies joining bi the process, students who were 
those seen as incubator units for high [granted refugee status after coming to 
technology. [Britain to begin their studies were 

But the board prefers a more cau- [ omitted from the categories given 
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nous approach and Is highly selective 
about which firms are allowed to join. 

The park is a joint venture between 
Aston University, Birmingham City 
Council and Lloyds Bank, and the first 
stage lias now been open for about two 
years. Mr Herman, aged 37, had been 
in office for a year, and bad come from 
Schegcl UK. 

So far eight firms have moved to the 


"home status" for educational 
poses. The ruling could deprive 


dreds of students of grants, particular¬ 
ly the many Iranians who were given 
asylum as students after the 1979 
revolution in their country. 

The World University Service has 
sought talks with Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, to protest at the change. The 
charity has taken up the case of an 
Iranian student dehied a grant by West 
Glamorgan education authority after 
gaining a place on a civil engineering 
degree. He was in Britain studying for 
A levels when the revolution took 
place and has since taken a TEC 
diploma as a refugee. 

A WUS official said: “We cannot 
believe that the DES intended to 
distinguish between different types of 
refugees; the Home Office does not 
and there seems to be no reason to do 
so. But we have had it confirmed that 
West Glamorgan’s interpretation was 


correct and hundreds of others could 
find themselves in the same situation." 

Sir Keith's predecessor, Mr Mark 
Carlisle, announced special regula¬ 
tions for refugees in 1980, a year after 
full-cost fees were introduced. A DES 
spokesman said this week that there 
had been no change in general policy 
towards refugees, although the awards 
regulations had had to be amended 
after the Lords judgment. 

The Government was already 
charged with breaking a pledge to 
extend the range of people considered 
as refugees for educational purposes. 
Mr William Waldegrave, as under¬ 
secretary for higher education, had 
undertaken to exempt more of those 

S outside the United Nations 
ion of a refugee from overseas 
status, but the groups concerned are 
now being left to local authorities’ 
discretion. 




the first block, and another 20 in a 
second. 

Mr Julian Ihgleby, the development 
m fnager of Birmingham Technology, 
said the cautious expansion was de¬ 
liberate. 

“I have no doubt we could let all the 
premises overnight if we wanted to, 
judging by the amount of interest 
generated in the science park, but we 
are being highly selective," he said. 

He accepted that this meant there 
were losses of potential rents, but the 
best investment was to have the right 
companies In the first place. They 
needed to be. the right companies for 
Birmingham Technology to invest in 
and those that could benefit in con¬ 
junction with the university. 

•. . ■ board.Is stlll deliberating over a 


Alliance MPs demand 
student grant debate 

by David Jobbins 



Democratic Uni¬ 
onist Party pro¬ 
testers sang 
hymns and waved 
placards outside a 
conference on gay 
and lesbian rights 
organized by the 
v National Union of 
'jut Students at 
IT Queen’s Universl- 

I ty Belfast at the 
weekend. 

Inside student 
leaders success- 
fully struggled to 
prevent the con¬ 
ference being used 
as a platform for 
organizations 
connected with 
the political strug- 

S le In Northern 
reland. 

Mr Frank Ho¬ 
ward, of the NUS 
executive, admit¬ 
ted! (< As a result 1 
the conference 
was not a success.”! 


VAT worry 
for councils 
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The Association of County Councils Is 
considering approaching education 
ministers to get a change of. law over 
the charging Of value added tax bn 
aauit ■ and community: education 


Engineering 
change urged 




The president of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers this week called 
tor revisions to engineering degree 
courses, including, changes in entry 
requirements to ensure a mixed arts 
and science background, 
i l?. h \* Presidential address to the 
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Alliance MPs are pressing for a Com- f} u ° ents *»P extra money. cpnsidcrihg apDroaclilnP ednrS 2aJ’TT,? 1 ? f ,he Institu tion ol 
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! Britain shows 
reforming spirit 

Britain's first Centre for Rrfnn. 
Studies, and the only one oST 
many or the United State, 

October 31 at the University ofS fi 
The centre was established byS 
tus professor James Atkinson loS 
tton with the university and the £; 
and 5, win Present lectures 

SH2SSS hR *-£ 

aSngaaBSS 

ned to coincide with the day r«ogS 
throughout the world as fcSrE 
Day, when Martin Luther naBfS 
theses to the door of the SchJossfckbei, 
Wittenburg. 

Peace ring 

A network or teachers In adult atnob 
who are involved in peace studies tub 
outcome of a recent day school on u» 
studies In European schools and c«8m 
.organized by European Nuclear Hunt 
ment (END) In Sheffield. 

Good practice 

Liverpool University has woo ps» 
totalling £106,000 a year to open aw 
department of general practice. Medal 
students will be attached to GPs'impl¬ 
ies off-campus, rather than a uohmij 
special centre, for part of their unty 
and some of the new deparlment’slcctu- 
ing staff will also work in outside buhl 
centres. 

Data base 

Sheffield University and Sbtffldi 
Polytechnic have collaborated to Jurat 
Centre for Statistical Education I* rat 
with schools, colleges, Industry ndts* 
merce. It will support slatislkdediotia 
at all levels and In particular help Itsdxn 
to make statistics more relevant tp W 
students, 

Deaf aid 

Durham University Is hosting a recepdon 
on Monday for the British Deaf A®»> 
tion to recognize the establishmentolik 
Allan Mayhurst research fellowship.Hm 
will be awarded to deaf people 10 ^ 
out research In their chosen ficldsedn 
appeal for £130,000 has already bw 
launched. 

I 

Business contact 


. w seep pace Witii inflation and to 
tWdo damage dotta -by the overall 
‘unprececjontedly mean" award. 

wV.VT^ t L mi ! lls ! 0, ? ot d,s Ploylng a 
: if c , k °f fresh thought on student 
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teriM university. On entry, the stu¬ 
dent s course should be built around 
real.design projects,, taking in the 
whole product cycle from marknt 
ijtnalvsis through specification, design 
Production, and marketing. . 

This wolild entail more emphasis bn 

STS" 0 " a " d L ""Wment 
skJUs and less on right answers, Mr 

SS, su ^ e ? ted ’ examination 
should seek to measure the student’s 
Lability to Use accessible sources to 
,umovate, rather than his ability to 
prpeedures and for- 


v reflect student need =and r "nbt'some : to* 
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Strathclyde University hu 
launched a distance-learning MsttJ * 
Business Administration, the IW«» 
[kind In the country, to complex®™ 
full-time and part-time MBA 
More than 70 students are begMW!*: 
course this session, . which- aWirw 
around 4,000 Inquiries from bclh JrJ 
and foreign firms. The new degrees#" 
only to- British applicants at 
however, and Is made op of couriern*® 
can be studied individually ■» "" 
between £120 and £230 each. 

Rules waived 

Ulster Polytechnic has agreed loJ8#“ 
the student union president awn 
vice president for entertajnnientt u 
face of a student threat to 
eligibility of their elected represent 
in. court. The polytechnic’s 
board agreed Inst week to waiwraL 
tions barring the two from 
office. ■ ■ 

Relative help 

A ’. Glasgow. University ' 
pioneering work with, cancer psw^L, 
fed to>he setting up of a'new coan^ 
wrvfce fer patients, relatives 
Proftasor Kumeth Calipan of . G rfffp 
clinical oncology department h* 
*reral years beentryCg 
fear which cancer arouses, 
that- Jt la pot plways a .urr 
positive emotional supportl.can "F - 
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Students ‘should 


pay full fees’ 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Universities' funding should come 
directly from students' grants instead 
of through the University Grants Com¬ 
mittee. This is the view of the jipht- 
wing “think tank," the Adam Smitij 
Institute, in its newly published Omega 
Report on Scottish Policy. 

ft argues that the Scottish universi¬ 
ties have lost much of their character 
and nearly all their independence 
through their "total subjection to the 
Government in their funding". 

Good departments suffer as UGC 
resources ,/ are pre-empted by more 
powerfiil universities" with the wishes 
of staff and students carrying little or 
no weight. This could be rectified, the 
report suggests, if universities were 
removed from UGC control and 
charged students economic fees. 

The same number of students would 
be financed but they would be free “to 
choose what and where they wished to 
study", leaving the universities "free 
to choose how to respond to the 
demand thus revealed by students' 
wishes, building up those courses in 
demand and phasing out less popular 
ones". 

Scotland could pioneer such a sys- 
teiq, according to the report, but a 


move to student loans could be made 
only for the whole of Britain, or there 
would be a “potential disincentive" for 
students to attend Scottish universi¬ 
ties. 

The report claims that the Scottish 
banks were likely to be particularly 
well disposed to offer loans, and adds 
that universities would then be able to 
expand freely, since there would no 
longer be a need for controls of student 
intake. 

The report strongly attacks Scottish 
school education, saying that the stan¬ 
dard was not good enough to ensure 
that Scottish pupils were accepted by 
English universities, or even in some 
subjects "to ensure a reasonable 
chance of the successful completion of 
a Scottish university course". It claims 
baldly; “Many more Scottish students 
fail than do English ones." 

Standards could be improved by 
having parent-dominated schools; 
councils, with the right to take schools 
“out of the state system, to become! 
voluntary, self-financing bodies, free 
of all official control." 

If the standard of Scottish examina¬ 
tions, especially in scientific subjects, 
did not rise, these more effective 
schools councils could press for the 
adoption of other examination boards. 


Police college 
row rears 


Goldsmiths’ 
may close 


up again 


six courses 


by David Jobbins 

Old wounds are being reopened within 
. the college lecturers' union, over the 
anil-racist content of police cadet 
training. 

New disciplinary complaints lodged 
against four members ot the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education will hinge on last 
year’s row over the exclusion of black 
lecturer Mr John Fernandes from the 
Hendonpolice cadet school after dis¬ 
closing 62 essays written by cadets 
which exhibited racist tendencies. 

With the transfer of 15 staff on the 
cadet training scheme from Brent to 
Bamet local education authority and 
the completion of Natfhe’s -own in¬ 
quiries, the row seemed defused. 

But allegations of conduct de¬ 
trimental to the Interests of Natfhe are 
now to be investigated by an internal 
tribunal. The allegations, dealing with 
tm action of four members of the 
Kilbum polytechnic branch committee 
at the time of the row, highlight the 
gulf between the supporters of Mr 
rernandes and the union leadership. 

. inecomplaint was orginally lodged 
by Mr Stephen Garrett, chairman of 
the 15-strong police school branch. It 
names four members of the Kilbum 
committee „ - chairman Mr Clive 
Leonard, vice chairman Ms Merylyn 
Moos, secretary Ms Margaret Dewey 
and former treasurer Ms Elisabeth 
Peet. 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Goldsmiths’ College in London is 
considering closing six courses in an 
attempt to reach student number fi¬ 
gures Imposed by the Department of 
Education and Science. 


The closures, if accepted, would also 
mean the end of courses in religion at 
the college despite a special reference 


the college despite a special reference 
to religion in its charter. - 

Last week the Goldsmiths’ delegacy 
(the supreme authority) referred back 
the recommendations to close the 
courses, and reduce intake in a 
seventh. They will go back again to the 
academic board, and then to the 
delegacy on December 13. 

The proposals are to close BA 
religions studies and sociology, and 


effectively uie closure ot ine depart¬ 
ment; BSc geography, BSc anthropol- 


Tliey are accused, of campaigning; 
against. Natfhe policy during tlje dis- 
P u *e by the "unilateral .apd peremp- 
tory redeployment of staff from the 

vfldet SChooI. Inhhvlhfr miin/rillnrs' flfirt: 


ogy and geography, BA art and art 
history, and an art foundation course. 
A diploma course in communications 
studies and graphic design may have its 
intake reduced. 

If the proposals were accepted, the 
last intakes would be in 1984 or 1985, 
according to the course. 

One of the chief objections to the 
closure Is the effect on religious stu¬ 
dies. The charter states that “the 
college shall make provision for the 
study of religion, including Christian 
theology”. ' 

The recommendations from the 
board fo the delegacy were.accompa- 


cadet school, lobbying councillors', apd; 
“Ppraachlrtg the media with state-, 1 
m ^? ls critical of Natfhe. 

On two bccasions, the complaint 
says,; the four named members took' 


of religiort tnignt :De cohrinuw. me 
Rev-Peter Longley, the acting head ol 
■ the department referred all inquiries to 


. rernanaps, who is not namea ip 
allegations, said this week that his 
colleagues had been following branch 
policy over the affair.' . " 


life college information officer.' , 

The DES has told the college to' 
reduce its numbers to 3,600 and its 
,student staff ratio.to .11.5:1 which 
means .losing about 30 posts by 1985/ 
86. The proposed course closures 
would mean a reduction of about 100 
sludepts. 


Observatories face cuts 

Tli»_• ... . _ j _:,u . 


~ Vilacing severe nnan- 
. nox l year, has set bp an 

urgentrevjew of staff numbers in three 
S 9 uncil ,establUbthents." 1 - 

A , _:_-'n 


left the board with a £2m a year 
shortfall od durrem plana, and they 
mav also have .to find, an extra £lm ir 


may also Have .to find an extra £lm if 
the hew science vote offers no fefief for 
the SERC*s problems In meeting inter- 
hatidrial subscriptions. , • 

. . The panel will visit the; three estab- 
.jiahihe'nts,, >nd..inake Mptlhgcnfr 
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budget comes under strongerpres 
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•the' government's cost-cutting Raynef 
unit earlier this ye V called fora review 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


International Specialist Courses 


Teaching Practice and Assessment for ELT 

25 March • 6 April 1984 in London 


The course will address itself to issues concerning the place of teaching practice on 
initial or in-service training courses (or teachers of English for speakers of other 
languages (ESOL) end the assessment and evaluation of this element Emphasis 
will be placed not only on current practice in ESOL but also on recentdevelopments 
and research in general and foreign language programmes of teacher training in 
Britain. 


THb Director of Studies will be Ken Crlpwelt. Lecturer In Education in the Depart¬ 
ment of English for Speakers of Other Languages at the University of London 
Institute of Education. 


The course Is designed for teacher trainers aa wall as Inspectors. Selection will be 
based on applicants present or future commitments to the training of ESOL teachers. 


Fes £695 (Residential], £346 (Non-resldantial). 


Communicative Activities In ELT; Methodology and Materials 

25 March - 6 April 1984 in Manchester 


The course will consider communloetlve activities from a numbsr of viewpoints, 
In particular methodology and materials. As wall as information about latest 
developments there will be demonstrations of methods and materials and oppor¬ 
tunities for members to make materials and practise using them. 


The Director of Studies will be Bob Jordan of the Department of Education, 
Univaslty of Manchester. 


The course Is designed for teacher educators at primary orsecondary level concerned 
with ELT and/or Involved in materials production in ELT. ‘ 


Fee £695 (Residential), £345 (Non-residential}. 


The Management and Administration of Public Examinations 
1 - 13 April 1984 In Southampton 


The bask: aim of the course is to enable senior staff connected with the administration 
of public examinations, mainly at secondary level in different parts of the world to 
bring thBmBelves up to dale with current developments In respect of their manage¬ 
ment and organisation. 


The Director of Studiaa will be Henry Q Macintosh, Secretary to the Southern 
Regional Examinations Board for the Certificate of Secondary Education, 
Southampton. 


The course Is Intended for experienced staff of public examining agendas, ministry 
or department of education officials with responsibility for the construction and 
administration of public examinations at secondary level or above, and senior 
government servants In countries considering establishing their own examinations. 


Fee £530 (Residential), £310 (Non-residential). 

Training of In-Service Teacher Trainers for ELT: 
An International Seminar - 


1 - 13 April 1984 in Lancaster 

The course almB to give members an opportunity to exchange Information.about 
current practice and issues arising from thafr toes I,circumstances and to provide 
information on current thinking In the United Kingdom on the prdfessfonal 
development of serving teachers. 


The Director of Studies will be Greta K- Sealey, a teaching fellow in the Institute 
of English Language Education at the University of Lancaster. 


The course Is intended for teacher educators. Ministry of Education staff responsible 
for ourrfculum development and inspectors/advisera working with, teachers in 
schools. ’ ■ . 


Fas £596 (Residential), £346 (Non-raBldehtial). 


Modern Developments in the Teaching of.English Literature 
1 - 13 April 1984 in Aberdeen 

The aim of the course Is to review recent approaches to the study of English 
Literature at university and college level and to assess contemporary developments 
In related teaching strategies 


The Director of Studies will be Dr Graeme Roberts, Lecturer in English el the 
University of Aberdeen. 


Course members should be either teachers of English literature at advanced level 
In ternary Institutions or teacher trainers and specialists engaged In'curriculum 
development. It Is not intended for secondary school tsaqhera of English language 
•or literature. . ,A ' ' 


; FpV £460 (hbekJentiil ).^280 (Nbfi-reildehtlal), • '' ■; 


Graded Objectives and Teals for English as a Foreign Language 
.2-14 April 1984 in York 


thd introduction of graded objectives and tests along communicative IInSs has ’ 
transformed foreign language teaching in those British schools which have adopted 
the sohame, The course aims to pass on by means of lectures and seminars 
Information on the background to graded objectives end tests, on syllabus design 
and on testing techniques fora communicative cbbrse.’The emphasis, however,, wi|l 
be on the worksftdpB In which participants will be Helped to plan the introduction qf 
a schema of graded objectives and ! ests IP their own country. ( 


The Director of Studies will be Michael Buckby Of. the Language Teaching Centre 
■at the; University of Vork.; ’■ 7-■' '.". 

Tfie course Is intended.for curriouluthand syllabus developer*, examiners.. 

1 evaluators, heads of depa'rtmsnt in; bo hoc Is, advisers. Inspectors and teacher 
educators..■ - - 1 


Fee £695 (Residential),; £346 (Non-residential). 


.: Futifiir jpformotjon onft qppHcatlofr forms eon be obt&fnud from your tocof pvarsoos 
V : RaprofariMilyi pf T/jb prftbh Council qr from Cotirso4 Deportment, The British 
;. \CounclL6St^yidsSir^iiL6ncion'.^y2AA , j ! 
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Bristol Poly report 
counters HMI cr i ticism 


by Karen Gold 

Bristol Polytechnic has issued its own 
report countering criticisms of its en- 
gineering department by Her Majes¬ 
ty’s Inspectorate, and blaming in¬ 
spectorate policies for some of the 
department’s difficulties. 

The HMI report of a visit in Novem¬ 
ber 1982, published in July this year, 
implied that the department - with an 
aging staff, poor environment, out- 1 
dated equipment and low level intakes 
and results - had little justification for 
remaining open. 

There is little evidence of local or 
regional demand for mainstream en¬ 
gineering degree courses at the 
polytechnic, and it must be assumed 
that the two existing prestigious en¬ 
gineering departments not in Avon 
adequately carer for these require¬ 
ments," the report concludes. 

Dut the polytechnic’s counter re¬ 
port, which nas been sent to Sir Keith 
Joseph, secretary for state for educa¬ 
tion and science, points out that the 
lack of full-time degrees in the main 
engineering disciplines of mechanical 
and electrical engineering which would 
have strengthened the department 
academically was entirety due to 
HMl’s earlier advice. 

“It cannot be. stated too dearly that 
the unusual situation to which HMI 
refers is a direct result of HMI advice 
in the early 1970s. It was made dear to 
the polytechnic at that time that DES 
approval would not be forthcoming for 
a straight electrical or mechanical 
degree, and that the department must 
seek its full time degree in other fields" 
the Bristol response says. 


Replying to comments by HMI that 
equipment in the department is in¬ 
adequate and old, the Bristol paper 
says: "HMI have, in the past, turned 
down a considerable number of re¬ 
quests from the department for key 
sector approval to buy equipment'' 
while on trie HMI condemnation of the 
department's poor environment, the 
Bristol paper points out that plans for a 
new engineering building were frozen 
by the government. 

Sophisticated teaching and equip¬ 
ment are needed for undergraduate 
work, it says in response to HMI 
suggestions that local colleges could 
take on some of the polytechnic's 
courses. 

New senior appointments and some 
cariy retirements look place between, 
the inspectors' visit and (he publication 
of their report, the polytechnic adds: 
the department is now doing more 
research and short courses and has 
more industrial links. 

Some statements in the HMI report 
are corrected by the Polytechnic: one 
college and not seven runs advanced 
engineering courses in the area; nine 
out of 17 not seven out of 19 students 
began the technology course in the 
first year In 1979 andwcrc completing 
it in the third year In 1982, the Bristol 
report says. 

Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary of 
slate at the Department of Education 
and Science, this week wrote to Bristol 
Polytechnic saying he was aqxious that 
the points in the report be discussed 
and had asked the Inspectorate to 
arrange a meeting with the, 
polytechnic. 


;; 



print^ Oali- who ^pictured wlth Mr^hh Gorman, managing 
director Of the printing firm, won a national student competition for 
the calendar^ which is to he repeated this year, ■ 


Architects battle over 
practice and education 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Australian universities and colleges of 
advanced education could face a de¬ 
mand for 100,000 new enrolments 
within the next six years- a 30 percent 
increase on present numbers, accord¬ 
ing to the chairman of the Victorian 
State Board of Education, Dr Ken 
McKinnon. 

The increased demand for places 
would require the establishment of 
another eight or 10 universities and 
colleges of advanced education with 
about 10,000 to 15,000 students each, 
rather than enlarging existing institu¬ 
tions, Dr McKinnon said, in an address 
on the future of higher education given 
at Deakin University. 

The federal Labor government's 
election promise to create an addition¬ 
al 25,000 places by 1990 would be 
inadequate to meet the demand, Dr 
McKinnon said. It would also mean 
the government could not mnke higher 
education available to a greater range' 
of students and this would mean 
college and university places would be 
more rationed, not less. 

Dr McKinnon, who is also vice 
chancellor of the University of Wol¬ 
longong in New South Wales, said 
projections of the future demand for 

8 laces were based on: 
i An expected Sharp increase in the 1 
size of the secondary school popula¬ 
tion over the next six years, and a 
marked rise in the proportion of 
students staying an to complete their 
secondary schooling. 

• An increase in the.proportion of 
schaol-leaveis going on to further 
studies - from the current 42 per cent 
to 54 per cent, the level of transition in 
1974. 

• A continuance of the present enrol¬ 
ment patterns of older students (those 
aged 23 and over) who now make up 
more than 40 per cent of the university 
student population. 

Dr McKinnon's comments come at a 
critical timefor higher education and. 
p ■ihfjUenttavthan* 
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^T- . dominated the. ‘debate on- 
architectural education at the annual 
conference of tho Association of Con-. 
sultant Architects at RobinsOn College, 
Cambridge, 


hothdu&e .seems to have something tb 
.say forU?,;'',.-;. 

. Entry irifo architecture should be 
(fom’many disciplines such as the arts, 

theeonUtjuingprtfcSionaineed of th? Ooafr Vjawkes, rtectucef Jti tb 

brotesslolt" ana he said It was time for - Oawhrtdge sc^twl and director of tfu 
fbose in private ‘practice to "oak for the ■« MytirGemre far Architectural and 
'telLbatid.V • . v Urban §tudiea, said that PartZ courses 

j :He advocated a sandwich degree mirrored die first'three ye&rt 

Course jn architecture which - started should be presented 

* ’’ . ' v with a*idpr chojcfl : far,8p;ecialk«Hoti 

ce to the 
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teaches at the Bath schoqh hoover. archlleotUre w&s' 1 little mdirti than a 
said. tt%a 


Overseas news- 


Ten new universities needed 


5 


most observations by vice chancellors. 
Ken McKinnon is still highly regarded 
within the Labor Party - he was 
appointed foundation chairman of the 
Schools Commission under the Whit- 
lam Government in 1974 and was 
dumped from (hat post by the Fraser 
administration seven years later. 

But higher education is also under 
political scrutiny by the Hawke gov¬ 
ernment and the federal minister for 
education, Senator Susan Ryan, has 
made it clear she expects tertiary 
institutions to be responsive to Labor's 
policies, notably those on broadening 
access. 

On the issue of whether the in¬ 
creased student demand could be satis¬ 
fied more efficiently and cheaply by 
making existing institutions bigger. Dr 
McKinnon said it would be better to 
create more medium-sized universities 
and colleges. 

"With supportive student arrange¬ 
ments these would be most helpful to a 
more socially comprehensive (and suc¬ 
cessful) tertiary student body," he 
said. It would also be better to initiate 
or expand institutions in the western 
and southern suburbs of cities like 
Brisbane, Sydney and Melbourne. 

“So far tne Australian public has 
been conditioned to the view that 
tertiary education is for a small pri¬ 
vileged elite,” Dr McKinnon said. “It 
has not taken the view that tertiary 
education is a national necessity for a 
substantial proportion of the popula¬ 
tion." 

Dr McKinnon was highly critical of 
the continuing separation of higher 
education students into university and 
college of advanced education 
streams. He described the binary sys¬ 
tem as “a major national educational 
blunder from which Australia was still 
suffering.” In many cases it was diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish colleges from uni¬ 
versities while institutions such as the 
Royal Melbourne Institute of Technol-, 
ogy were already bigger and stronger' 
than 


lan some universities. 

?rtd. A,three»tier syatem with.community 
tiMur.- . eGUegesVfetti&fy callages and universi¬ 


ties could encourage the growth nf 
two-year initial qualificatfons "fol! 
lowed by further stages at appropriate 
career points ’ so that the cost of a four 
year degree would not be unbearably 
high, Dr McKinnon said. ’ 

"Hie division, and the continued 
justification of it, fly i n the face of 
national need and common sense 
putting technology and applied studies 
m an inferior position to other studies 
It also flies in the face of amalgama¬ 
tions of universities and colleges 
(which occurred under the former 
liberal government).’’ 

The community colleges would offer 
both genera! education and vocational 
courses, with up to two more years of 
general education in the arts and 
sciences beyond secondary school 
These latter years would be organized 
and credited as tertiary studies for 
subsequent transfer-to tertiary col- 
leges. 

Tertiary colleges would combine 
undergraduate vocational and arts and 
sciences study in the one institution. 
Students would go on from first de¬ 
crees to universities for shorter, more 
ntensive preparation for professional 
occupations. 

Universities, under the new scheme, 
would provide the graduate training 
and research opportunities which Au¬ 
stralia needed in the basic sciences, the 
learned professions and in the tech¬ 
nologies and to make this function and 
research their primary roles. 

’’The states might well become en¬ 
tirely responsible for community col¬ 
leges, the federal government might 
share responsibility for tertiary col¬ 
leges on an agreed basis and the 
universities migut continue to be an 
entirely national responsibility,” Dr 
McKinnon said. 

He said irrespective of whether the 
threc-tiqr system found favour, (be 

E resent binary concept had already 
een so far breached m practice as to 
be no longer useful, other than to 
create status barriers and problems of 
development. 
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Reaganomics 
hit American 
academics 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

! . WASHINGTON 

Reaganomics :have caused severe 
problems for American academics. A 
survey of (he nation's deans, provosts 
and other senior academic administra-, 
tors reports that austerity measures 
enacted at state and federal levels 
have made it far more difficult for 
lecturers to obtain tenure, which 
guarantees job safety and academic 

fife 28 per cent of the 318 four- 
Jrear institutions surveyed 'have set 
quotas 1 for the number of tenured 
positions they will allow among the 
teaching staffs a figure significantly 
higher than those or previous years. 

‘We’re not pf highly tenured as most : 
people believe," the director of the 
survey told a joint session of the. 
American Council on Education (ret 
resenting the United States) an 
"Association of Universities and 
itofcei of Caftftda l '<ai. a f«int‘co 


le 

... Col- 

- - — convert- 

in Toronto. 

The trios “surprising fact" reported 
is that ohly 43.percent of the 490,000 
:prQfe$son-tocluded in the survey are 
,, tenured ar\d that only two thlr'ds of the 
total are in a position to graduate to a < 
''tepured assignment. 

;The study, under the direction of Mr 
Kenneth Mortimer, head of the Centre 
for the Study of Higher Education at 
[Pennsylvania - State: College, has hot 
• been'finished;,' -A Its. larger:;aim is to 
■ examine 1 the effeott or retrenchment 


fc -rv . ..o »yi|uvipiw u 

mes and campus budgeting.; 
i Blit in discussing early refami. Mr ; 
Nfoftinjer noted thej one; remit of this - 
movement is the’ more frequent era*: 
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Hungary’s graduates earn 
less than skilled workers 


Higher education can seriously dam¬ 
age your earning prospects, at least 
In Hungary. A recent survey by the 
Hungarian Central Statistical Office 
of people aged between 20 and 34, 
who had completed a university or 
, higher college course found that their 
salaries were lower than those of 
skilled workers of the same age and 
were gradually falling farther be¬ 
hind. Nine years ago, the average 
starting salary of a new graduate was 
81 per cent of the aVerage pay of a 
manual worker; by last year, it had 
fallen to 77 per cent. 

• There are; moreover, considerable 
differences between subjects and spe¬ 
cialities. Teachers are the lowest paid 
- and although four out of every ten 
graduates has qualified, at some 
level, as a teacher, there Is still a 
major shortage of teachers nation* 
;wide. ■ Recently the Ministry of 
Education and Culture had to permit 
' as an emergency measure a return In' 
rural schools to the old-fashioned 
system bywbichthe first three classes • 
might i. be , Ujight by one teacher 
simultaneously. , 

i' At the other end of the spectrum, 
agrkulturaL spedplists, who are. 
equally in demknd*.command the; 
highest Wages -13 per cent more than 
the average graduate, although still 


below the average manual worker. 
Women In graduate occupations 
typically earn less than men, 
although the number of women 
graduates now exceeds that of meni 
particularly In education; health care 
and In the legal profession. 

In spite of the apparent disadvan¬ 
tage or a degree or diploma, higher 
education stUI retains its popularity. 
The number of young graduates (the 
survey, reports) has doubled in the 
last 10 years, reaching 205,000 in 
1980. This expansion has been, pri‘ 
mariiy in the number leaving Huher 




third some other form of higher 
education, this proportion has now 
been Reversed. : . 

There Is considerable anecdotal 
evidence - including castigationJji 
the Party media'- that the universi¬ 
ties still retain their, prestige value, 

, and that parents who are university 
graduates want their children to w 
• the same. In spite of frequent prop" 
aganda drives to present all formsoi 
higher education as equally. pre« j 
gious, the non-university sector sou. 
remains, for the majority of young 
Hungarians, very much a secono 
choice. ... 
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number of law students In West Get' 
• many, currently 70,000. . 

• Here Engelhard; said ^ new »» 
. would end a longlasting debate on _ 
V restructuring of the ; law “Ujts. . 

• Would take account, of P 051 ^ 

••; enCes made during an official 
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i Overseas news 


Getting 
the moral 


Police called to legal wrangle 

i n . a. r . _ _ mnmnnl iiin’r/* nmirlrtn innnpu rinu.'n for criiintifif* rrtparrh Hilhl'ftl) 


message 


Ethics was a major topic of discussion 
tor some 1300 top officials from 
Canadian and American universities 
when they met this month In Toronto 
for the first Joint meeting of the 
Association of Universities and Col¬ 
leges of Canada and the American 

CouncD on Education. 

George Pedersen, president or the 
University of British Cdumbla, 
urged universities and colleges to 
behave ethically, “according to the 
highest standards of human be¬ 
haviour.” Calling for “greater 
straightforwardness,” he worried 
that universities “had not always 
satisfied the most stringent and ethic¬ 
al standards” when promoting them¬ 
selves. 

He said: T can’t help but be 
amazed al the number of our colleges 
and universities that are 'world class’ 
or ‘great’ or ‘outstanding’ or some 
other equally glorifying and over¬ 
used superlative.” Such misrepre¬ 
sentation has no place in an institu¬ 
tion of higher learning, he Insisted. 

Ethics must also form an integral 
part of university teaching, said 
Father Roger Gulndon, rector of the 
University of Ottawa, Universities 
must not only graduate an “educated 
citizenry” but promote “responsible 
citizenship”. 

“Once we have helped men and 
women to obtain a degree, have we 
fulfilled our whole mandate? Are we 
satisfied that every holder of a degree 
Is a responsible citizen?” he asked. 
Ethics should be part of all teaching 
and not segregated in separate 
courses.” 

Father Theodore Hesburgh, presi¬ 
dent of Notre Dame University, told 
the conference's plenary session on 
ethics and morality; “Let It not be 
forgotten that how we think, what we 
do, b so much more important than 
what we say. Every act of ours is 
teaching”, 

“Education is the key to the future, 
hut it had better include education on 
what is most Important In life,” said 
Hesburgh, warning universities 
against turning out “dull and drab 
practitioners” of change. 

Of all the ethical chulenges facing 
universities, the greatest moral prob¬ 
lem was “the nuclear threat to 
humanity”, he SBid. “If we do not 
learn and teach our students how to 
cope with this primordial nuclear 
problem, we need not-worry about all 
the others,” . 

Hesburgh urged universities to use 
“l the expertise at their disposal to 
fight the nuclear threat, warning that 
■vnee the nuclear barrier is 
breached, for whatever reason, U is 
hound to escalate.” 

The role of the liberal arts in 
humanizing and socializing an in¬ 
creasingly technological society- also 
emerged as a recurrent theme during 
the three-day conference. 

Canada’s governor-general Ed¬ 
ward Schreyer said: “Institutions of 
higher learning have the means and a 
responsibility In assisting society 
through the new technology towards 

a mature, stable arid therefore heal¬ 
thier society.'”. 

And American Education' Secret¬ 
ly Terrel Bell said: “The only way to 
Wpe with accelerating change Is fo 
concentrate on mastering of tne tra- 
ultional ‘academic subjects.” , 

He u rged a strengthening , of uni- 
programmes that shape and 
discipline the mlndyt . 



by Sarah-Jane Evans 

Student demonstrations have again 
marked the reiomo to university in 
Spain. As usual, they centred on 
Madrid, which has five universities and 
hosts one third of ait Spam's students. 

This-- L - J ‘* J ‘-“- 

law 

versity-- — 

faculty is larger than a number of other 
Spanish universities. 

The demonstrations are particularly 
significant this year because the new 
law to reform university education has 
just come into effect. Spaniards are 
reeling under the range or new legisla¬ 
tion that has come into effect since the 
socialist government came lo power in 
December 1982. Education reforms 
have consistently received a high pro¬ 
file less as a result of the influence of 
education minister, Jose Maria Mara- 
vail, more because of the direct in¬ 
terest of Prime Minister Gonzalez and 
his schoolteacher wife. The govern¬ 
ment also has a strong belief in educa¬ 
tion as an instrument of social change. 

This year there are altogether 
720,000 university students and 40,000 
teachers. The Compiutense Universi¬ 
ty. with 100,000 students, is always a 
potential site for student unrest. Vice 
dean of students Javier Alvarez Oarcia 
said: “A monster like the Compiutense 
just cannot function. 

In the whole of Europe there’s no 
university which even approaches 
these figures. You could argue that 
Spain is not yet ready to spend money 
on new universities, but it would 
definitely be more profitable. At the 


moment wc'rc pouring money down 
the drain, because we’re not producing 
good professionals in these jam-pack¬ 
ed faculties." 

The trouble in law arose at registra¬ 
tion. All students, except first years, 
choose their own teaching groups and 
teachers - and they want to be in the 
easiest group. Large queues started 
building up at the faculty office the day 
before registration. When it eventually 
became clear that many of them were 
not going to be able to join their 
chosen groups, fights broke out, win¬ 
dows were broken, and the police had 
to be called in. 

The law students have grounds for 
discontent. Classrooms built for 100 
having to take 250. The well- 


Dutch launch ‘new 
blood’ scheme 


are 


stocked library only opens in the 
morning, through lack of staff. This 

f iarticufirly hits students who have 
□bs in the morning and only attend in 
the afternoons. , 

Sefior Alvarez is quite explicit about 
the consequences of overcrowding and 
lack of facilities: "I have had students 
who have graduated and have then had 
to handle a case of some crime or 
other. They have come back lo me to 


lor scientific research. Hitherto uni¬ 
versity teachers were obliged tu devote 
themselves exclusively to their work; 
the regulations were designed to pre¬ 
vent contact with outside agencies. 
Their control over funds was also 
strictly limited. 

Article 11 of the new law enables 
staff to make contacts with the outside 
world of a "scientific, technical or 
artistic kind". In cash-earning terms, 
the potential Tot scientific research is 
greatest, but many writers in Spain's 
universities will find a new freedom. 
University rectors have been looking 
longingly at European and American 
universities and at the levels of income 
that research sold to commercial com¬ 
panies can bring to their impoverished 
institutions. 


This year the government subsidy lo 
universities went up by 25 per cent on 
the 1982 figure, and some salaries bg 


30 per cent.There wifi be no sue _ 
increases nextyear. It is likely, though, 
(hat a senior lecturer will be earning 
around £10,700 next year, as against* 
£10,000 this year. The new law also 
omer. i ney nave wine um.iv w greatly improves the finandnl position 

ask how they should present the case In of the non-tenured staff. Despite Hits, 
court This is serious. We’re not talk- Spanish commentators have noted that 

ing about some private business which universityjstaff are not welcoming the 

is going badly; this is a matter of 
defending a client against a possible 12 


A smaller version of the British "new 
blood" scheme has been launched in 
Holland, providing fellowships for 75 
academics over ine next five years. 
Candidates will have to be between 25 
and 35, hold doctorates and be ol 
exceptional academic quality. _ 

The Constantine and Christiaan 
Huygens Programme has been laun¬ 
ched by the Dutch National Board for 
Pure Scientific Research fZWO) but 
will be open to any field of study. The 
board has been accused of unduly 
favouring scientists, as it allocated 71 
per cent of its funds last year to natural 
scientists, but has defended itself on 
'' grounds of the quality of work. 

Christiaan Huygens was a natural 
scientist and astronomer, while his 
equally famous brother Constantine 
studied law and distinguished himself 
as a statesman, poet and literary 
figure. The awards will be made on an 
individual basis and not to depart¬ 
ments. 


UlllTblbliy Ulb liv» 

changes. Their concern seems to be 


years in prison." 

The Education Ministry, however, 
has chosen in its first year to concen¬ 
trate less colourful issues. The new 
law’s most direct effect will be to give 


iges. - - , 

that the reforms are still not getting to 


universities greater independence over 
finance and staffing. This is important 


grips with the great expansion in the 
student population over the last ten 
years. The nature of the distribution of 
students is a source of worry: the most 
popular faculties are the ones with the 
longest courses and the highest levels 
of graduate unemployment. 
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Controversial 
tests halted 


A federal lawsuit and forces of nature 
have brought a halt to controversial 
experiments in California to lest gene¬ 
tically-altered bacteria in the open 
environment. 


Private accounts 

The United States government's 
General Accounting Office, a watch¬ 
dog agency reporting to Congress, 
says that private foundations arc 
falling to provide American colleges 
and universities with the Information 
they are required to disclose. 
Institutions are seeking more 
grants from the nation’s 32,000 pri¬ 
vate foundations to make up for lost 
federal education fands. But in ex¬ 
amining some 11.000 public disclo¬ 
sure records the agency has deter¬ 
mined that 79 per cent of the foundn- 
I tlons are not fully reporting detailed 
data on their grants-maklng prog¬ 
rammes, Investments, Income, ex¬ 
penses and disbursements. Colleges 
need this Information to help deter¬ 
mine which of the numerous founda¬ 
tions have interests similar to theirs 
and would be most likely tofand their 
proposals, said the General Account¬ 
ing Office. 


Scientists at the Berkeley campus of 
(he Univereity of California say (here; 
simply wasn t' enough lime before 
.severe cold set In to adequately re¬ 
spond to a suit aimed at delaying or 
cancelling the experiments. 


Commenting on demand 


from Charlotte Beyers 

PALO ALTO 


Nobel prizewinner Gerald Debreu, a. 
professor of economics and mathema¬ 
tics at the University of California at 
Berkeley, received reporters dad in 
blue pyjamas and a bright silk dres¬ 
sing-gown. He said he was extremely 
happy to receive the Nobel pnze fof 

^TteS^ear-old French bom scholar 
was the. twdhb professor from an 
American university to have wan or 
shared the prestigious economics 


Nations In 1776. Debreu’s models 
confirm the logical consistency or 
if laissez-faire in which 


Smith’s theory ol- - 
prices, supply and demand tend to-, 
ward a balance within a free market 


The engineered bacteria were to be 
sprayed on potato plants to determine 
their ability to deter frost damage. The 
tests were approved by the National 
Institute of Health with little public 
.participation. 

' The Pseudomonas syrlngae. dubbed 
“ice-minus”, was to be tested at tem- 
peatures as low as 10 degrees below 
freezing. Responding to the suits 
which environmental groups 
threatened to pursue if the experi¬ 
ments went ahead would have delayed 
the test well into winter and yielded 
unreliable results, The tests will most 
likely take place this time next year 
and will mark the first time genetically: 
engineered organisms will bi 
.into the environment. 


ie released 


More credits 

The credit card - a symbb! of the 
American way of financial life - has 
put Southeastern Oklahoma State 
University on the national educational 
map. The Oklahoman college is the 
first to accept payment by credit card 
of all student recs. 


Election fever 

Executives for the 1.7 million-mem¬ 
ber National Education Association 
for American Teachers and Profos-. 
sow have endorsed Mr Walter Mon¬ 
dale In his bid for he 1984 US 
presidency- 

The candidate has said he will not 
accept money .from any political 
action committee, but the NEA has 
pledged $1.5m to spend on behalf of 
those it endorses. The group has 
further pledged between 700,000 and 
a million campaign volunteers for Mr 
Mandate. 


JJrize. He will receive a gold medal as 
well as one and a half mjluc 


__ Jon Swedish 

kroner (£125,000). , , ■. 

I He received the award for a series of 

' mathematical models that cl£ ^ ic ®Jty. 
proved the theory, of demand .and 
_hv.ttlft Scottish eco- 


economy. . .. . 

Nobel officials said computer mod¬ 
els based on Debreu’s work were 
routinely used by the World Bank and 
similar agedcleSfor analyzing trends In 
national economics and world mar- 

kets • , * 

Although he wiri delighted to re¬ 
ceive the prize, Debreu expressed 
concern that he might be pne of the last 
American scholars to win the Nobel. 
He said emphatically that foods-for 
research, should be at least doubled. 

‘*1 am cohcemed about the support 
that mathematical raearch B «jreently 
receives in■ the. US, - he. said. 'Tlie 
condition is alarming and the future of 


information 

technology 

(IT) YEAR 






' from DV B. Udalagama , 

COLOMBO 


have been chosen for these courses. 
Three hundred others with ^e neces- 
sary qualifications have applied for 
[ration as external; students. 


| Buddhist university opens doors 

hu jjger for more learning. This Is the .. 

Mth to; “an Intellectually mature 
SS*ry”:he SaidV “What we need 
"■pm higher;edqcation h the highest 
quality liberal arts programme you 

can establish and Offer.” . . .• 

. r *^ridlpuled charges that unlyerjd- 

*y graduates over educated. ?W6 

roay miseducfrie our people, bbt we 
oVetyriucrtte them, llte more 
jtffa; bfttterV It U ; learning, 
jnat detp^uoderstandtag, strerig-, 


• This year, the Governmenl has,encouraged everyonp to know about. 
and mfaltilt .IT. What about. IT In British higher education? Are 
academics aware of loan'd do they exploit It? What Impact,has It 
had, in particular, on teaching approaches? 

In June this year the TH£S published, an 8-page special feature 
whloh tried io answer some of these questions! Contributors Include 
■ David Hawkridrie r Professor of Applied Educational Sciences and 
Director:of the Institute of Eduoatlonal Technology at the. Open 
University,, - Margaret Boden, ■ Professor of Philosophy and 
Psychology at the University of Sussex and A. N. Barrett,- a 
Matherriaflaal Scientist at the Computing Laboratory at the National 
Institute‘for Medlaal Research; 


monks, any otnera qi maw™.,*«£» 
creed or fox. wbo possess the requisite 
entry quallfictfons; Ifl eligible for reg- 
) 1st ration as an external studem. 
— • • ' 0k *nllsh are the meals 


Reprirtts of ihia 8-page^feature are ayailabje, price JOg jncjudlng 


,»,auo and packfhg7within, thp UK, froth Frances Goddard, JJie 
YimesSupplements, Pfiory Houed. St Jotjhs Lane, London EC1M 
4 b5k, Please make 'ypur. oheques/postal orders (pd cash please) 
payable-td,Times Newspapers Unfitted. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT !8., C|J 


Paul Flather and Jon Turney chart the rise of the defence debate in universities 


War and peace 



MCinS to Md was firsl ‘aught graduates to 

5Si om! !* Not on| y are The subject survived the Firsl World 
SStSJrfS^SSS engagC n r ' n Warand General Sir Frederick Morris 
?' 1p ^“ ,0fMn ®« «* appointed to the first chair in 
want to KnrJSlSr v 1 I?IOre if,! so mi!l,ar y history at London University. 

M Wi ■ 1 * fter the Second World War. Sir 

o f f i e Acad J cm,c Charles Webster and Lord Robbins 

onno^d t f ^ 1 'o P ne ^frfpH n H- ta ^ ed0,ri ’ lob ? cd for 8 separate department to 

b?ffi n ?nd?hp‘S? I ,^ rm ^ men J l tudy war * namcd - after much deli- 
□y untain ana the West and convinced beration. War Studies Ir drew on 

fee tatesMienof e tWs , orowi^!!'J all ^ 1 ,,is ^wyers?’ oolirfcar^en" 

ine latest sign of this growing involve- tists. sociologists, physicists and 

PrnlMhlv thp h«. _ . weapons experts. It was not headed by 

Scfentfaa i ntiS.? * ,s 8 professional soldier but by an 

fSANA? sA in *"*!* academic - Professor Howard. * 

' j jJ se ‘ U P re make the tools Soon after, in 1958 the Institute for 
mo ^, ment ’ ,< The Strategic Studies (IISS) was founded 
cmTSE C I«L£ Sarn,amenf under Atas| a ir Buchan, it began de- 
dons andstudS SEw*!. a f 0Elg veJoping some of the earliest theories 
Euroran NuH^r ™ °H arms control and deterrence. The 

^^nSademfc networ? mamen rai, ! ar X authorities became interested. 

AcadeS like oihp realized how useful this could be and 

SSSS 

AsStWrr 

.mm mm 

t ' labelled the new Cold War* schem? h ifl? V fo a ?E 0intments - 

-Bf'saaaaie ^SSwsffP 

sff'&Xtafysasr 

'■■:! Olhcrs counter by ““nFlh,. Ji «“«*■! «nt res with their own dims 

v > -Jb&P *r, mad s “ft 

W 

studies. They are King^Orilege Lon^ as unl ): ers toes. But 

awfeas ™«■SoS^r 4 '- not 

; gsT SrstJSAil 

■ *Wch have established ^centres for 1 tTnn?™’ E? * y .i h j 8 ™.! 6 ! P ubUc ^. ucs ' 
defcnce studies. North Past r zoning of orthodox defence policy. 

ijj •> : Polytechnic has just started a courae- can n? lonSo/f° D s rea, j5 a,I ^ n that 1* 
iii. • :i for a peace and war studies rfininma if* ™ longer.ignore public debates. 

3 V! -J»Sto.oSr®55tSS5K lar m SSr^ r .fV Falkli "* 

• : i N& P®»* Judies course. :■■ ■ Sei-VJ rnS? 06 to * he Commons - 

;■ ijWa marks the -thirtieth mw?a^ffi^£ e ^2?rv Defc 2 c ^ ,, *J° th 
i.^i; anntvenaiy of the creation^ thri 8BEr5.P5* Wr ^ oD participation.: 
Kbg’s College department the first to i Ptjnce Philip fioafecj ■ 

,\.relations tademfo. are foremost 

*'¥ .Mwafti i legltis Professor dfcs^%mS?Jl nV M VBd i3^ftefadee stu- 

; of.ffliofo-history at Omud dcicriban Howard has. written' 

: fWMbje^'^aSnghS Sec °od. 

««>rtr^ iacfS, ,1. Boer War* W.Ts.udlefSSfcn^^ ® 


undermulrite'.ub STlta : 

:gpaswntetttS- 

■ & JS®SiJfBs J£i- 

- oh Soviet military, studies}' PiQfSwf- 
Freedman, holder of the 
War Studies chair at King's, wrote The 


Evolution of Nuclear Strategy which is 
considered to be the definitive work on 
the subject; David Greenwood at 
Aberdeen, a former MoD researcher 
and perhaps ihe leading expert on 
defence economics; Professor Tan Bel- 
lany at Lancaster; Professor Laurence 
Martin, vice chancellor at Newcastle, 
who gave the 1981 Reith lectures; and 
Professor Peter Nailor, who heads the 
Greenwich Royal Naval College. 

While the MoD would welcome a 
Brookings or a Brandt institute, it does 
believe academics are doing useful 
work. Dr Robert O'Neill, director of 
IISS, believes Britain is definitely 
ahead of other European countries in 
the field, though naturally, well behind 
the American experts. His view is 
widely shared. Dan Smith, a former 
researcher at Birkbeek College, Lon¬ 
don, and a CND supporter, feels there 
are still too few university departments 
tor a topic of such importance. 

However, the rise of CND and the 
peace movement in the 1950s and early 
1960s, and the development of interna- 
tlonal peace institutes, notably that of 
Stockholm, produced its own momen- 
tum. This culminated in 1974, with the 
establishment of the Bradford Peace 
Studies Department, whose aim is 
described in Its prospectus as the study 
of a positive combination of justice 
with a lack of violence". 

Iast month, 

James O Connell, professor of peace 
studies at Bradford, linked peace with 
freedom and justice, Quoting, among 
Goethe St Augustine and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, 

At r k^er, £>r Paul Smoker 
heads the Richardson Institute for 
Conflict and Peace Studies, which is 
appealing for funds to continue its 
work. At Sussex, Mary Kaiddr, a 
^velonment economist and a fellow 
of the Science Policy Research Unit, is 
working on alternative arms control 
theories. 

Academics from all camps and serving 
officers, to debate the issues openly. 
This prompted Colin Milner, deputy 
director at*NELP, to found tAe Inter¬ 
national Standing Conference on 
Peace and Conflict Studies, in 1979. At 
last month s conference in Oxford a 
toy issue was precisely the division 
between peace ahd war studies. 

Professor Howard, in his openins 
address, quoted Liddell Hart- you 
want to understand peace, understand 
!I u ^ f VgUed that the two were 
XlpJ/timerent colours on the same' 
chessBbard, But he also warned that 
there was enormous potential for mJs- 
understanding and conflict. 
y Waj ahd peace studies attract diffe, 
tent pemonaildos, who almost create 
8ald - These 

dl £ er J“ * heir fundamental principles, 
<^ ? r0fe 5° r Howard! war stildS 
tit® standpoint that force is 
Ijjjf 1 ® a" d t s^®k to control and 
; to fight It.eebno- 

peace stud| ea 

-f e prcmiae * h at war Is 
■ , fre m niisconceptjons. which if 

put right* can lead to a world without 
war, .... i , 

Mary Kaidor believes the different 



Actors in the theatre of war and 

arguments about defehce should be¬ 
come Uke competing schools of econo- 
sh « complains of a dominant 
sh e £ ra f. in favour of orthodox 
S ^V de , nved ftore-the'assumptions 
° f vi- nlS rt fl ^ ancesand tbe Soviet threat. 

Mr Greenwood sees the debate 
more as a spectrum of views, with the 

of acadomi “ In an 
area traditionally monopolized bv the 
policy-makers as the realsuccess story 
S - 3 And MoD involve^ 

IK?.u? '^Ser viewed with suspl- 
oon, thounh the current finandal 
Sq p! ) f e t , ni “« ozpartelon difficult. 

insthu lions l? Uro ’ W8 5 e [ otincafton 
SStilUons aro going tb have to Uve 

US S® force of pressure 

■Ed P tor he lf ranks » as unllateral- 

and"alternative 

.stmsp B!Mrse “ d “^op 

, JiinkiriB about the unthinkable 
however, surely something In whicli 

But d fl?lS S J°? d be fotiyEvolved. 
Jut, as one defence expert-put It; “Of 

wutre academics havea responsibility 

ln . th ® deb ate, but Ucan be: 

■ ° 8 , influBnce ' They Should 

Sefol" F htflrvention8 and 


lisj-P^SSURe .GROUPS 

Hi ;j j ' ®*™ath>iai ; 

l.'ii)' ; ' zS?rS?l: ^ ^ackw»an,|bnner MoDchief 

I ii/isais^^jsSSSisssss^^^. 


SCIENTISTS 

SCIENTISTS AGAINST 
LEAR ARMS (SANA)-main ^ C ‘ 
for prodisarmament scientist | n °S 
cent years founded bv P^r 
Mike Penfz, dean or X« aH£ 
Open University, and form?i ™ 
physicist at CERN In Geneva pti! 

argues,hat “thcKlendnc^ 

jly Is a key element, not onlv h> 

out also ... In ensuring that the 
movement for disarmament fad! 

JSS equipped for its ££ 
SANA'S main activity has been coor. 
djnath g 14 regional groups, many 

S. 1 " unlver8,tles . Producing cam? 
palgnfng papers and books, notably 
London After the Bomb. ? 

C0 J udstenlJ y cbaUenges 
Home Office Interpretations or rar- 
vival prospects after a nuclear attack 
and is now moving into two new areas 
- tuiMiudea'r defence strategies, In¬ 
cluding the effects of a non-nuclear 
defence policy on Jobs, and commen- 
tarns on disarmament negotiations.. 
SANA groups In Britain have extra- 
sfve overseas contacts. 

BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOC1A- 
™N S BOARD OF SCIENCE 
AND EDUCATION! Influenced by 
SANA in preparing widely publicized 
report oh The Medical Effects of 
Nuclear War. Report, prepared by a 
group under Professor Peter Quii- 
Uam of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
has been the main contribution of the 
doctors* professional body to tbe 
disarmament debate. The BMA alto 
sees Its role as a provider of oWeclive 
information. But, unlike SANA, it 
resolved to take no political stance on 
nuclear weapons, although some 
members say neutrality la itseir i 
political decision. 

The report was widely interpreted 
as undermining Home Office claims 
for civil defence. It reinforced the 
. efforts of other groups like the 

medical campaign for pre¬ 
vention OF WAR. The medical 
professions' anti-war efforts are also 
strongly linked to overseas cam¬ 
paigns through International Physi¬ 
cians for the Prevention of Nuclear 
War. 

THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGIC- 
AL SOCIETY: has asked Dr James 
Thompson, senior clinical psycholog¬ 
ist at the Middlesex Hospital, ami 
chairman of the 300-strong 
PSYCHOLOGISTS FOR PEAC& 
to draft a document on psychological 
aspects of nuclear warfare, which 
could be published. 

■ Psychologists for Peace have 
already produced papers on drug 
abuse In the American military and 
on human fallibility In operating 
weapons systems. Developing activi¬ 
ties on attitudes to disarmament, and 
social-psychological effects of acci¬ 
dents, and incidents like the Korean 
airline disaster, which people'Hear 
could trigger nuclear conflict, and on 
the use of opinion polls. 


UNIVERSITIES 
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INSTITUTES 


BRADFORD: 
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institute MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Mm lade.. nSr?5i7' are ?°J V |* aid to h® in favour of a wider and 
; 2SShK'!? ed i'ti sbate l*<i by academic experts. Ov« 

War* g fS nffTjf tn ^ or Camhdrfll u°m 861 t°. expire next year, and two ■* 

t 3 v H SSSrt£! , ? d ^: a,U|, fl l « Sst? >?WJIgt«Tiatioiial ReJetion/couiK at 
also • at Klng-s College, London, run* 

Hlghlyrtiarded seminars a A. and ajiajw 

S mil OffiS and involvliig academics, offiews. 
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lilBTlMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 28.10.83 


At the start of a series on the merging of universities and polytechnics, Peter 
Scott examines the rationale behind the idea and its progress 

A non-starter gains ground 


All of a sudden, poiyversitiesare being 
taken seriously. One, the University of 
Ulster formed by the amalgamation of 
Ulster Polytechnic and the New Uni¬ 
versity of Ulster, has already been 
established. Another, the proposed 
merger of Aberdeen University, Aber¬ 
deen College of Education and Robert 
Gordon's Institute of Technology, is 
being actively explored by the Scottish 
Education Department. 

Now the Inner London Education 
Authority has written to the City 
University asking whether it would 
consider a merger with the nearby City 
of London Polytechnic. Although City 
University seems to have got chilly 
feet, already there have been more 
speculative talks between the ILEA ana 
University of London about wide- 
ranging cooperation across the binary 

Last week it was disclosed that 
Stirling University, still struggling to 
absorb the heavy cuts in its income 
from the University Grants Commit¬ 
tee, had approached Paisley College of 
Technology, like Robert Gordon’s a 
central institution, about a possible 
merger. 

So, with one uhiversity-polytechnic 
merger already under way, the three- 
way Aberdeen amalgamation being 
senously considered and at least two 
more merger plans being formally 
discussed, polyversitles have jumped 
several places up the agenda ot higher 
education policy for the 1980s ; What 
was until very recently a non-starter 
has suddenly become an active possi¬ 
bility. 

It all seems to be happening without 
premeditation. The Department of 
Education and Science has preserved a 
sphinx-like inscrutability, partly be¬ 
cause polyversities are such an un¬ 
familiar idea to civil servants drilled in 


to jump. . 

The SED has been obliged by the 
Aberdeen plan to take a more positive 
interest, wnile continuing to operate 
firmly within the rather narrow limits 
of Its departmental tradition of caution 
and discretion. But it looks likely that 
the SED will agree to set up a 
committee to inqmre Into the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of the Aber¬ 
deen merger, although It will be care¬ 
ful not to show its own hand at this 
stage. 

The University Grants Committee 
seemed to find the Ulster merger of 
consuming interest and took an active 
part hi the steering group that man¬ 
aged the marriage between NUU and 
tne polytechnic. The informal word 
from Park Crescent Is that the UGC 
has found this practical experience of a 
merger Invaluable and that it has been 
filed away for. future use in Britain. 

■The University of London, acting as 
ascaled-dawn UuC in this respect, naB 
also shown an active interest m trans¬ 
binary cooperation. Professor Ran¬ 
dolph Quirk* London’s vice chancel¬ 
lor* take$. fee view that the binary line 
should not stand in the way of sensible 
rationalization, and that it makes no 


lot even to talk seriously about copp- 
eration. \ ._ ... 

^There seem to be two main motives 
for this growing interest in university- 
polytechnic mergers. -Die first is the 
needfor rationalization. With money 
. short today and possibly students short 


tomorrow the .9ase.10r streamlining 
•ihignoT education is'stronger than ever. 
Certainly, the London talks haVe to be - 

$9ep in the content of rationalization; 

! Rftth tktt 1 1 TmIimmUh Ur T anH 



E olytechnic and a large college of 
igfier education (Thames and Avery 
Hill), the possible merger of two 
polytechnics (City and Central Lon¬ 
don) - and the rather more distant 
possibility of a merger between City 
university and City of London 
Polytechnic. 

Inc message from both sides yi 
London is not so much that university- 
polytechnic mergers arc to be positive¬ 
ly encouraged but that the binary line 
should not stand in the way of sensible 
rationalization. Anything is possible; 
there are no out-of-bounds proposals. 

The rationalization motive has also 
been important in the other plans for 
polyversities. In Northern Ireland it 
was a paramount consideration. Fol¬ 
lowing the gloomy analysis of the 
Chilvcr report the only alternative 
policy was Chilver's own, to close the 
New University of Ulster. 

In Scotland, both Aberdeen and 
Stirling have been hit hard by the UGC 
in its efistribution of the much reduced 
uni versity grant, so both have a greater 
than average incentive to explore 
cooperation with their neighbours. 

Tne record so far suggests that plans 
for polyversities are likely to make 
most progress within a strongly region¬ 
al context, Individual local authorities 
and individual universities are too 
small; they feck the imagination and 
the capacity to initiate such bold 
experiments. National institutions like 
the DES, the UOC and now the 
National Advisory Body are too large; 
they are too much the extrusions of the 
binary status quo. ' • 

In the intermediate context between 
local and (British) national it is a 
different story. In the capital the ILEA 
is a rather special local authority and 
the University of London a rather 
special university: both have the admi- 
nJ8trative competence to initiate far- 
reaching reforms, including the forma¬ 
tion of polyversities; both| face 1 prob- 
lems of a complexity and difficulty that 
provide ample incentive for such inltia- 

ri0 In Scotland the gap between Edin¬ 
burgh and the individual institutions is 
not so wide that new arrangements 
tailor-made for particular dhM and 
regions cannot be envisaged without 
creating alarm about setting unron- 
t roll able precedents. Nor has the bin¬ 
ary orthodoxy ever managed to com¬ 
mand such absolute allegiance among 
Scottish civil servants. In any case, the 
experience of nationalism and (unepn-. 
summated) devolution has encouraged 
a new freedom from London thlnkiqg. 

. So the lesson is not that.the Ulster. 

. ..... or\ 1 iitlnn .Ift A 


provide.. In :the caie of the uidversity 
/ jm*jprocess; fe at least five yejirs old. 

• - §oth the former vice chancellor. .Lord 

. "Paan.-ahd the present. Professor 
. , ‘Quirk, have 1 made sustained efforts to 

iTT- . mL. _.;«»< 


Ireland is the most obvious example of 
the intermediate jurisdictions in whicn 
polyversity experiments could be ex¬ 
pected to thrive. . . . . ■ . 

Anywhere there, is an authority 
sufficiently large to'develop town ' 
sophisticated higher edilcation pollcy . 
■ bm sufficiently, amgU, or 
London, not to be circling in captive 
orbit round national institutions, like- 

fee DES, UGC .and NABi 8 new ,, 
relationship between universltiek and , 

rjolytechnira/collegM may be MjwOfr t. 
aged to develop. Scotlandj London ■ 
today; Wales perhaps totnorfow. / 
Tne second motive for polyversities 


The ideal is an old one. Many , 
nineteenth and early twentieth century , 
universities were far from being the 
degree factories of today. Some nave I 
shed their part-time and sub-degree \ 
courses only since 1943. An institution 
like Goldsmiths' College in south east 
London, with its unorthodox mixture 
of conventional degree courses and 
part-time and adult education, may 
appear today as an awkward anachron¬ 
ism, but half a century ago il would 
have seemed much closer to the uni¬ 
versity mainstream. 

In fee 1960s and 1970s the example 
of comprehensive reorganization of 
secondary schools gave new impetus to 
the campaign for comprehensive uni¬ 
versities. Tb many people in higher 
education it seemed anomalous that 
universities, polytechnics and other 
colleges were being divided more 
rigidly by the new apartheid of the 
binary policy at the very time when 
schools were moving towards a unitary 
system. 

As an alternative to the binary 
policy. Professor Robin Pedley of 
Southampton University argued that 
100 comprehensive collegiate universi¬ 
ties should be established. 

Now in the 1980s the growing in¬ 
terest in continuing education, ana the 
mowing threat of a famine of conven¬ 
tional degree-level students towards 
the end of fee decade, may come 
together to produce a new and more 
practical interest in the creation of 
comprehensive universities. 

The main obstacles to the creation of 
polyversities fall into three categories- 
administrative, politico-bureaucratic 
and educational. The administrative 
obstacles are raised by the mass of 
different practices on opposite sides 
offee binary line. 

The ownership of institutions is in 
different hands (and is guided by 
different assumptions about auton¬ 
omy); the academic control of institu¬ 
tions through external or self-valida¬ 
tion is another area of sharp differ¬ 
ence); Staff are paid on different salary 
scales, and so on. The Ulster experi¬ 
ence suggests that such obstacles are 
high but not insurmountable. 

T^ie politico-bureaucratic obstacles 
are the ones which so far really have 
. prevented fee establishment of 
polyversities. The key Has been the 
refusal of the DES to allow fee bulk of 
higher education to be provided in 
autonomous universities. 

But a lot has changed in 20 years - 
not least, the sharp reduction in tne 

r clical autonomy of the universities 
the face of fee imperialism 01 
1 government. . . • ' . • 

The educational obstacles oan be 
summed in the widespread fear of 
“academic drift”. The concern is that 
comprehensive universities would be¬ 
come homogeneous institutions with 
unorthodox and unprestiglous courses 
being squeezed out. Then fee 
polytechnics would have to be retn- 
. vented lower down in pristsecondary 
education in order to provide the 
courses which the comprehensive uni¬ 
versities had abandoned - just .n the 
, present polytechnics had to till the 
vacuum created by the departure up¬ 
stairs of the fonper colleges of adv- . 

. anced technology. ; , . . , 

Only time and the practical experi¬ 
ence of some experiments wife 
polyversities will be able to prove or 
disprove this argument about 
"academic drift”. But wain a lot hwt 
' happened'in 20 years. There is today 
no possibility of an exponential in¬ 
crease In rtsgillaV degree, studentfl. 
Indeed; the prospect is the opposite. 

■Therefore, fe terms of gu* se«J 
preservation any. polyversities might 
need-td cherish their subrdegree and 
part-time students in a wfly that wrald 
‘ have been quite unnecessary In the 

onrly 1960s. . - - ■ 

'Perhaps the present’interest iiy, 
. nblwersitles will be stillborn, with the 
Urtivertity of Ulster standing !M a 1 

permanent monument to tbri political 
aberrations of Northern Ireland and 
interest In the Scottish mergers dying 

1 be safely said is feat 
ho longer, 6 rtt>n\ 
fefe fee of fee. binary* 
legun to crack and 



job searching: from the cover of Youth Unemployment. 


Lost souls 
on the 
YTS 

Patricia Santinelli 
on a controversial 
new book about 
the training 
scheme 

The whole controversy over ihe poli¬ 
tical content of the Youth Training 
Scheme - no doubt a major pari of 
talks at yesterday's meeting of the 
Manpower Services Commission - will 
be fuelled by the publication on the 
same day of a book which claims that 
the battle for the "political souls” of 
young people has already been lost. 

Youth training and the Search for 
Work, edited by Denis Glee son, a 
sociologist from Keele University, 
argues that by changing the emphasis 
away from education to “basic training 
packages”, young people have been 
socialized, into Believing that un¬ 
employment results from their own 
deficiencies rather than from the state 
oE the labour market. 

The book also says that young 
people are prevented from developjng 
any political consciousness, which 
might help them to understand their 
predicament, by an absence of theore¬ 
tical underpinning to'their training. 

Moreover, It contends that fee mas¬ 
sive expansion of further education, as 
a result of youth training schemes, has 
only led to the growth of existing 
tripartite divisions. These separate 
young people into distinct categories, 

■ such as employable and unemploy¬ 
able, thereby controlling ttieir political 
aspirations. . 

These are but two of the. arguments 
in the book, which comprises 16 
essays; predominantly by sociologists 
but also by educationists from univer¬ 
sities, polytechnics and colleges. It 
aims to examine the way in wltich 
dramatic changes In Ihe labour market. 
and subsequent patterns of youth un¬ 
employment. have radically altered 
concepts of further education and 

training schemes from a new angle. 
For example, Beryl Tipton, from the 
London Institute of Education, points 
. out that there is a basic flqw in current 
• thinkineqn howto improve fee[ quality, 
of trainfag via Government Initiatives, 
because no questions are ever asked . 
about the quality of work. She argues 
that one should look at the control of 
work design in order to understand the 
problem and realize that the solution 
may lie In combining training policies 
with thosij of work design.: • 

In a contribution on fee socialization 
of young <people. through training 
schemes, Meryfln Moos from Kilbum 
Polytechnic maps the ifopact Of the 
Youth Opportunities Programme on, 
further education - from the imposi¬ 
tion of MSC control on cdur$e content 
to the position of teachers losing their 
: autonomy over what they teach, while . 
being deskilled and eiiduring heavier, 
worjuonds with ho additional rewards. 

Another contributor, David Raffe, 
from Edinburgh University points to 
thi fact that the'Youth Opportunities 
Programme foiled In its major aim of. 
reducing yOufe .unemplpyment, and. 
may wen nave reduced the' number of' 
permanent jobs now' available .' He.; 
- that, since the' same strategy 1 fe 


from the Government's political 
agenda. 

It is doubtful whether the book's 
argument that young people have 
already been politically controlled will 
have any impact on Mr Peter Morris- 


banning political education in YTS. 

But at least it will give some support 
to those who oppose the guidelines lie 
has issued, which place restrictions cm 
the provision of off-lhe-job training. 
The guidelines forbid the inclusion of 
matters relating to the “organization 
and functioning of society” unless it is 
strictly relevant. 

There is little doubt that some memo 
will emerge from the department, but 
the hope is that it will be limited 10 
forbidding political affiliation. Mr 
Morrison should consider that if he 
achieves his aims he will reinforce the 
view expressed by a number of the 
authors that the state is intent on 
preventing young people from attain¬ 
ing any sensible perspective of “the 
world of work”. 

As Robert Moore, of South Bank 
Polytechnic, points out in his contribu¬ 
tion the study of social and life skills as 
an element of the Youth Opportunities 
Programme was narrowed down to 


ic training phones and filling In forms. He con- 
iave been eludes that SLS training had the same 

that un- relation to lire that painting by num- 

their own here has to art. _ . 

xi the state At the same time, he challenges the 
need tor such courses and the premise 
hat young that these so-called “low achieves" 
developing are more in need of courses on the 
ss, which world of work" than any other groups, 
stand their He suggests feat they already have a 
of theore- strong and definite commitment to the 

training. “world of work", which they have 
it fee mas- shown by dissociating themselves 

ucation, as from education; 
lemes, has ■ This argument may be regarded[as 
if existing fpr-fotched, but Mr Moore’s further 
separate point that the MSC Holland report 
ategories, wilfully misrepresented employers 

■nemploy- view of young people may have some 
i r political • validity. He argues that MSC statistics 
.showing feat young people are re- 
irguments garded as worse prospects for employ- 

prises 16 raent than older people on 13 


counts are not valid; and feat really 
there ar6 only two factors -.lack of 
maturity and lack of experience, which 
are, after all, a condition of . youth. 

The-nther slnster description of 
farther education put forward by De¬ 
nis Gleeson will probably be contested 
by many in the system and outside, 
especially the role which he claims EE 
takes In regulating various career 
■ opening and closure^ a _ J t L 
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*But farther education vfiil find it ' 
difficult to defend its segregation,JIrst 
of YOP trainees and now YTS from 
. fee mainstream. ! This ensures feat, , 
. those yburig people have neither men- 
tel nor physical contact with their 
peers, thus recreating insidious class 
divisions. . • - 

There is a danger that ihe book s 
valuable contribution to greater 
understanding of this field will have 
! been obscured by the river-reliance of 
• '.some of tho authors’ bn sociological 
'jargon; In that sense, they could easily . 
take a leaf o\tt of Donald Hirsch, . 
. whose background paper on youth 
; • unemployment was published.' by 
: YouthaW two. weeks Pgo- . V 
'Mr Hirsch points out feat education 
1 and ircfenlng as preparation , for work 
, do not protect young people from 
. unemployment. He stresses that it is- 1 
vital to explode the ihvth that luiam- 
. ployraent is inevitable arid ‘ suggest 
ways in which more jops could be 
created - for example, in fee labour? 
intensive fields of.construction, social 
care and transport, arid by altering the 
r investment structure ot this country/ 
Youth Training and the. S&rch for 
'■ .Wbrft;: editedbyPenisGfeesori, jiub- 
lisbed by Routledge & Kegan Kayl,. 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT » 


Robbins I, Peter Scott re-examines a report as relevant now as ever 




Hopes and fears of twenty years 

of the Opposition (and soon to be Prime Minis- Relative economic decline ha^.a^ 


S-llSS SpfSES JfiHpaasBSBa 


HfMBIKJBODRFl 


all fhrcp Rpn7nm u ™ * su asf s . 15 ‘pH- Britain tiad only just come to acknowledge 
™nnnfh‘<.V)f ■ be £ ause 8 stra , jn of nostalgia that it was no longer a world power and still 
^ F d u-°[ a tin ? e not50 lon i a J° when expected “a seat at the top table". P 
wmnte5?hfa?J3 hle n reducatI01 ? seemetfsuch an fn 1963 the “Sixties" were only just getting into 

SSSis 1 nf Rnhh^c 1 ketrospeclive’ b u ecaus l the their swin 8- We were at the start of a decade that 
reached°and^Msed-thenw^fnr°°^ haVe . ^ en s ™ P rofound changes in social and cultural 

of ^e remrdTMhi h RohhsV, I. . cva, . uatlon attitudes; a decade that saw fridges, televisions 
uie record of the Robbins expansion is now foreign hnliHaw hpmm« nOr* aF fUn _ 


reached and passed; the need 


~r.u~ iwi ous.it evaluation 

or the record of the Robbins expansion is now 
urgent. Reaffirmation, because the ideals of 
Robbins certainly and the remedies of Robbins 

it , P °V« UcS S/ r f„t„ a , S n eV "- , . standards andan^Vpan'ding wSe‘S " 

N°‘ o«e aSBSSgug* 

hill CIV become flabby, two points haw to Sh.2 motorways, even universities are all tl 

Will k)J.X, . constantly in nund. Firs? the context of Rohhfn? 1 US k f r h ® dynamichopesofthatdecj 

» . Although only 20 wars'separate^he "nf 2£'- aIt t 0 }?§ h bvm 8 standards are even higl 

principles §B§pSS 

The Robbins principle for nearly In 1963 Britain had%everhad it « Britain has so far declined in status as a nal 

everyone in higU education is cx- theconfidemassMtfon oSnrlm P ™?lf° d ^ st ? te that victory in the Fjtiklands appeal 

SaHSSB sttMarfawfiS. S^gEgB&g 

i. “Wa have assumed aa an axiom nia. ' . Recommendations and results 

courses ; of higher education should be Expansion AVOUUO 

MiS“ 1 ’s^’^sstssstxsr- V 


racing infection. . .— nasDeco*, 

Or so it seems. In objective faci n* •. 
position and performance may be much fi 
than the pessimistic folklore of its establish™ 
su m*- StiH it is appearances that tSSSt 
a shift in national mood, and it cannot be 2 


-7 " ww»™uib, a snm in national mood, and t Cflnnnth .A ■. 

foreign holidays become part of. the possessions that when Robbins was published ?Zi« *■? 

°, f oniinar y families; a decade of spirit of the age was ve^differem * W h 

standards and^exSina^dfare^tatl. l,Vin8 R^blnsreSoil need to b P>y thal L hedetaibof tht 

rn 1983 the Britain^ the ?960s, of die Robbins £ b SRffil3^ l ^25« d - Rohfe 
age, is a ] around us - in ruins the pessimists and debates about the «/v,-L Ung ® 0i « | in 

cynics might quickly add. Office blocks, housing S «**■ 


w.i.piujmKHL, lapiuiy rising living 
standards and an expanding welfare state. 

In 1983 the Britain of the 1960s, of (lie Robbins 
age, is all around us - in ruins the pessimists and 
cynics might quickly add. Office blocks, housing 
estates, motorways, even universities are all there 
to remind us of the dynamic hopes of that decade. 
Yet, although living standards are even higher, 
foreign holidays even more popular, fridges and 
televisions even more pervasive (and now joined by 

Z^&SSSES?’ many ot,he hop “ * 


. .-viiuwmiiiBiGruiaii 

was about to encounter “the white heat of the 
technological revolution 1 ' according to its leader 


™— r ... u. wiipiujriucm is auuy accepted. 

The welfare state is seen, at least by an influential 
section of the public opinion, as a burden. 


by ability and attainment to pursue 560,000 full-tline students in higher educatJon 

Uwm and who wish to do ao.” P n 1980/81 compared with 216,000 in 1962/63 

This first and most famous principle _ _ , 

|”j* never quite been abandoned. By 2 ’ a . Imost 70 per cent of students (350.000 out 

adopting the most minimal Interprets- 560,000) should be enrolled in universities 

tlon of this principle and making the 
most liberal use of its attendant qual¬ 
ifications, the Government has con¬ 
tinued to argue that there is a place. 3 The means- 

somewhere In higher education for fpSH „ 

eveiyone qualified and willing accord- U J™ 0 *"" «we colleges of advanced technology to 
me tn this full university status 


;—nun wimnu accora- ,,, , 

j. mg.to this criterion. fuU university si 

' 2. “We have assumed throughout the Scientific and 


2. "We have assumed throughout the 
principle of equal academic awards for 
equal performance.” 

This principle has been formally 
ropected, although informally under- 
mined. With the creation of the Coun¬ 
cil for National Academic Awards 
non-university students were able for 
the first time to receive degrees that 
were not dependent an the grace and 
favour of universities. 

-* 1 •‘Wa jMih to sea the removal of any 
Jwtawtfaitf or limitations that cause 
, JjwraUatlon between Institutions 


i| brtween institutions 

Tl ' : x' 

ns.jj ' • r a P » n r p e i: never been Academlf f han oi 

; « r ;’i 4 M V, . th wider 

IW ..I ab^t Whether they are, or should be, .. r ■, 

. i l. , a performing rimllar functions. • , • 


Scientific and Technological Education and Re¬ 
search) 

UI) Foundation of six more new universities (In addition 

planned) 6 * UniveR5il!es whlch had aIread y been 

Iv) Promotion of sufficient regional colleges of technolo¬ 
gy tQ create six more universities 

v) Transfer of the. teacher training colleges from local 
authority and voluntary control to place them under 
the wing of the universities ■ 


l : wf^ dUat 2 ” " rSt de S recs should be made broader, 

H . With wider subject matter and more p?Bs awards 


- H !5f*differences 
\ r ' , . ” level and function miist be.experted 


^portion should rise from 20 to 
5*Tw? nt the total, ahd more postgraduate courses 
should have taught element 


• i .Till 7 iiilu » w wpccieo . 

(rt^that siKha B Scture Muonly^ 3 ‘ fhould^em " 8 h i gh i Cr Portion of students 
morally acceptable If (here are oppor^ h d b on so ' ence and technology courses 

fanllies far the transfer of a student 
<»?. institution to.another." 



yjph irtiwrSfiSJifa?the G^venuiient refohri 


4 ^°- es ?^ , . ,hid Mb thrafc j . * SSSe ^ oply one 

rterahew ; (dhaUrnan. and Iwp depittyVchalrf f A SSSl l^ stairiis beenert 
^a^uchshwgthed stiff,• ; V?p if****^^faductionsJndvUservip®numpo^ 4 J 


|£ ^. near mlss - fa 1980^1 there were 535,000 
V fuJl’tirae and sandwich students 

A -very different pattern. Less than 300,000 

X students In universities. If the slump in teacher 
training Is taken into account the anti-university 
swing Is even stronger 

✓ Immediately accepted and quickly Implemented 
by (he Government 

"V ^fwted In favour or farther investment in 
A Imperial College and (he promoted CATs 

X Rejected. When Labour came to power it 
announced that no more universities would be 
founded 

I# Rejected in favour of the binary policy. The 
A polytechnics wejre established instead 

if injected. The only crumb for the colleges was a 
A change of name - to colleges of education 


*** hap P en€d - A higher, proportion 
?f studentsJs slud y ,n 8 hononrs courses than In 
;W3i experiments in fater-dlaclpllnary dearees 
. . have, not caught on “ 

1/ has not risen, but many 

IT postgraduates are oh taught courses 

ti hS t *Ji aJla ?| t Bttetnpta by government and 
Xl C dUCa,ton tWs bafl 001 happened. Many of 

Alflteextra^denls have been to sSS^enel^nd 

4/a ,? r M f l ha f h^ 8 gwat success, offering 

V 


■ O 1M W0bblB wb€0 Q«fatln 

X 2hS»if k*? 1 H^tham) became in Effect 
- faSSiV .h^r^UCalton briefly In 


. ' possible. It must therefore..' Ka ‘: •! 


hingand-UKe 7 ^ 

ratios oh ‘ • iiutav a 


bdng Pfiid 10 wheth «fc 
this and that were actually included in Z 

re ?? I li? r a F e tepfanaie derivations from it w 
Robbins has assumed such totem-like propn. 
lions over the last 20 years that there is Ji 
danger that its symbolism, a manipulate quality 
■i e £ t,rel y dominate what the report actosJJr 
said. That would be sad because on nearly all the 
live issues in higher education policy, the strati¬ 
fication of universities, the separation of research 
and teaching the justification fora binary policy 
the reform of undergraduate education, Robbias 
had something to say that is still relevant. 

~ Objectives 
for higher 

€ 535,000 1 ° . 

education 

n 300,000 _ 

in teacher l he committee identlfled four ohjee* 
university dves of higher education. They wire 

Training in 

piemented advanced skills 

' “We begin with instructionIn&lb 
suitable to play a part in the gencnl 
itment in division of labour." Robbins put Ift 
4Ts objective first not because the mem¬ 

bers of the committee thought thitD 
was the most important but because 
power it ‘hey thought it might be undervalued 
would be ' (fade chance of that 20 years ool). 

They added that "a good geunl 
education, valuable though It nuj 
Ucy. The b®, is frequently less than we need to 

solve many of our most pressing 
problems." 

ges was a 

ion High-level 

general education ' 

“We must postulate that whal b 
. taught should be taught In such a 
roportion' as to promote the general powers« 
s than In the mind. The, aim must be tj. 

' degrees produce not mere specialists i Ins. 

* rather cultivated men and women. 
The committee insisted that It was W 
but many mark of a healthy higher leduotw 
ses thateven when It was concerned 

practical techniques It lmp*|2 
them 4< on a plane of generality 
nent and , ? Hke8 P^We their appUcadoo » 
Manyof problems." 

ncesand c u . , . 

Scholarship 

offering and research ; 

■theSS ‘Thirdly, we must ■«*£ 
Jbnology advancement of learning.’ 

“^ admitted that there were dWW" 

' . I^obleins about the rdationsWp 

tween research and teaching andtJJ 
distribution of research fbttjr 
Quintin. Wgher education but insisted ™ 

0 effect r search for truth fa an essential 
in 1^64.. of Institutions of higher wuv* 

Hon Mid -. fa* 11 “Hi the process of educawfl . 

itself mqst vifal when It partak*® , 
the nature of dtacovqry.” 

ouiyoiie : ' ' ‘ ; ' ‘ . 

ggf'j Culture and'citizensmp . 

. " Robbins caUed this “the iranSJ*; 

• skw of a common culture aw ®. ■ 

. ' . mon standards of citizenship • - • 

: of the ", prtesing;, everyone fato the * 8 ®; 
rhe^for mould, the; ConunIttCe qulckv t] 

^ With t£* ftmily that W“ ; 

of ctJture and ; 

Which a healthy 
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Robbins II. Richard Hoggart argues that little has changed 




Harold Macmillan had just resigned as Prime Minister, unemploy¬ 
ment was way below a million, and the swinging sixties were only just 
beginning when the Robbins report was published 20 years ago this 
autumn. RICHARD HOGGART, In the first in a series of five articles 
lo celebrate this anniversary, assesses the shift in national mood that 
has taken place since Robbins was published. 

Next week Sir CHARLES CARTER will recall how the Robbins 
message was received with enthusiasm in the new universities. On 
November 4 Sir TOBY WEAVER will explain how ministers came to 
reject the Robbins strategy for expansion. On November 18 GARETH 
WILLIAMS will take a critical look at the sums done by Robbins. 
Finally on November 25 Sir ADRIAN CADBURY will look forward 
over the next 20 years and discuss how higher education can change to 
match the accelerating changes In society and the economy. 


Socio-philosonhical justifications 
more often follow events than prompt 
them, At least, that generalization can 
be drawn from comparing attitudes at 
ihc lime of Robbins to today. 

Like many another, I took a train 
one morning in the early I96Qs for 
London ana Robbins’s committee 
room, keen to help make the educa¬ 
tional and social case for expansion. It 
was in the air. We were going the way 
the world was going and we were 
received very warmly. We felt cher¬ 
ished. The oil crisis was some way off. 

Thus it was at that time over most of 
(he developed world. So that by now 

S u are likely, looking sleepily out 
im your visitor’s bedroom on cam¬ 
pus at some identikit 1960s new uni¬ 
versity architecture, to murmur: “If 
that's a eucalyptus, this must be Au¬ 
stralia. 11 

In Britain, the massive increase in 
funds for higher education was justi¬ 
fied on (wo main grounds. Both'could 
have been put forward decades before 
U the social climate had been right. 

First the economic: more higher 
education would “pump-prime a 
more sophisticated economy. To their 
credit most proponents of this view did 
not take a narrowly technical or voca¬ 
tional view; they still recognized the 
value of a good general and humane 
education in training for the profes¬ 
sions. 

Second, the social case: that though 
we would never - of course - go as tar 
as the Californians, many more people 
could benefit from' higher education 
than were being offerea it and could be 
given it without lowering standards. 
More means worse" was never more 
lhan a cute catch-phrase, coined well 
in advance of any possibility of asses- 
«ng the results of expansion. 

The financial increases put the 
whole of higher education on to a level 
of funding which could hardly have 
been imagined in the mid-1950s. Nor, 
whatever the cumulative cuts, have we 
since fallen 1 greatly below that new 
plateau.,. 

Did we make good use of those 
accessions? In some ways, yes. We did, 
all m- all, expand without loss of 
wl, ethar in- the British con-. 
nbutlon to front-line discovery or in 
me general level of our first and higher 
degrees. We created some new depart¬ 
ments good by any standards and some 
m n ? w dcaaemiQ environments. ' 
Nothing, w® did then and nothing I 
propose in this .paper threatened or 
wit threaten our capacity, to gain 
Nobel prizes. To suggest that “opening 
widety"must quarrel ;with '‘being 
frontiers df knowledge" is simply 

- 1 thought .at- the time. that the 
™won oLthe,polytechnics was re- . 
grettable because, given British attl- 
3S?» -? Wasbound to be divisive. 1 still 
SK* i£°; But,; 1 , recognize the 
great ;cdntrjbution. to 
^per .education, bqth academically 
In.social spread. '• 

■ 6 *™iy the polytechnics now and. 

: SK 0, W?ollertt' Undergraduate and 
KS fii W.pfk would be lost as 
woqm^some; of tty?--.pore inventive 


was even greater than the deep cutting 
the road ran in. That was no fault of his 
nor of Patrick Nuttgens, director of 
Leeds Polytechnic. 

Substantially such divisions remain. 
Compared with the universities, the 
polytechnics arc still funded us second- 
class places. 

One could add other achievements 
in the period of expansion, such as that 
face-to-face teaching in small groups 
was largely kept up; and so was 
“pastoral care”, though no one calls it 
that nowadays. 

The things we didn't do are just as 
important. The irony is that some of 
us, though still not everybody, have 
come to see these divisions only at a 
time when cuts are biting ever harder 
and under a government whose own 
definition of higher education's con¬ 
tribution to the economy is direct but 
narrow, without either long breadth or 
much perspective; a government 
whose social and cultural outlook on 
higher' education would not prompt 
expansion even if lots of money were 
available. 


h «^iF3tira*SEHttIBanr,. 
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bu huuim urn iMfilitfj's! 

amBTga njjfp fa’IffflfM 
i—iirit jliu 


il\ 11 


■ Is stilJ ndt as ; 

;; tbe.uniWHie* as it 

^4wafd:PqyIe, .fdnrier , 
fpfehis death, looking 


Worst of all, among the failings of 
those in higher education, we hardly at 
all challenged its socially-privileged 
character. As a result, though with 
some important qualifications, we 
reinforcea those distortions. We en¬ 
larged departments, especially those 
which could easily expand: we more 
and more turned the selective profes¬ 
sional screws; we cared hardly at all for 
what was going on outside. 

Today's students are in many ways 
like their predecessors, their mothers 
and fathers and aunts and uncles, 
much the same In their general style. 
But this is not surprising, since they are 
socially from similar drawers. 

The holes in the catchment net 
slightly enlarged through the years of 
expansion so that we now take in 
somewhat more from the lower-mid- , 
die and the respectable working class, 
most of them heading to Join the 
groups of new professionals. Tne great 
body of working-class people nave' 
been left almost untouched. ■■ 

One or two coloured immigrants 
have, it is true, begun to appear Tn obr 
degree groups, rather as working-class 
kids began to appear in provincial 
universities in the early 193US. Bill for 
most people the sense of belonging lo a 
block outside, below the area of move¬ 
ment, has been reinforced. They never 
have had much chance of higher 
education and now their expectation of - 
such movement has virtually ended, 
The lid separating the educational 
them from us has come firmly down. 

Habits, attitudes, ways of seeing, 
don't greatly change iji the short run, 
say, over half a century. In London we 
have Birkbpck CoUegei In the strict. 
sense of the epithet a unique place, 
since nowhere else is committed whol¬ 
ly to the part-time;evening degree 
• student. “I was left in no doubt, a- 
former master of Birkbeck said to me a 
few years ago. "that we were slightly 
below the.salt as compared with the . 
other schools of the university. - 

For various reasons, the chief 
among them that the present' vico- 
, chancellor is interested In part-time 
: study and that part-time admissions • 

how look more attractive tince -they 

may :help to retain ^ a ^’ l Bi . rkbE ?j5 ( ” : 
, today-in a stronger political, portion. 

‘ within London University than it has- 
; been fo* years. But the overall bias of 
Otirtopk; A* 



Essex (top), Bath, and Lancaster: “identikit 1960s architecture”? 

syllabuses, or in teaching, or - most They have pushed for higher lake 
important of all - in the range of entry, home pay rather than for greater social 
This will be denied and qualifying * liberation for theft members; and 
examples adduced. But in comparison where they have looked to the role of 
with what is needed the new Initiatives • education they have conceived it Har¬ 
are peanuts. rowly, as a training In union bargaining 

The links with polytechnics are ratherthananopenlngoftheheartand 
poor, and those with colleges of higher mind. Ruskin, Morris, Tawney, Bevan 

education or colleges of further eduCR- (a very civillzed^man, whose monu- 

tion even less adequate. Some univer- ment is rightly the Open university) 
sities have taken Some colleges of would hardly be at home there today, 
higher education under their wings for I write with some bitterness .prnriy 
degree-validation purposes (and for because for me the last seven or eight 
numbers). Which Of (hem could hon- of the 20 years since Robbins reported 
estly put their hands on their hearts has been a time of two mam and 
and say that their validation processes particularly revealing preoccupations, 
here are as rigorous as those they apply First, looking after a college which Is 

to their “own" degrees? one model Of what a university institu- 

At Goldsmiths’ we run * Access” tion can be. Second,- chairing the 

courses in conjunction with South East national Advisore Council for Adult 

London College just up the road, by • . and Continuing Education, a cmango 
which young west Indians are special- Which is ending its hectic and fruitful 
ly trained through a year at the college life this month. ... 
to the point at which they can sit tor At Goldsmiths 1 we have oyer 3,0QU 

entry to our BEd degree course. How full-time day students of the. -usual 

many other university institutions do aces, recruited nationwide^through the 

that? Some, certainly: but most don’t Universities. Central Council on 


So here comes again that tendency 
for socio-philosophical justifications to 
follow events. Money is tight, that’s 
true. Education is a big spender: lhat’s 
true. too. So we arc now told: no larger 
a proportion of the population arc 
capable of properly benefiting from 
higher education than wc provide for 
at present (thank goodness, at least, 
that Robbias managed tn hike it up this 

fveconil proposition: anyway, expan¬ 
sion was too fust nnri too tin selective. 

So now wc huve all those sociology 
lecturers peddling left-wing propagan¬ 
da. Let’s get rlu of them and, if wc 
make any replacements, choose busi¬ 
ness studies and the applied tcchnoio- 
gics. 

Third proposition: the comprchen- 
sives are largely a failure, especially in 
i heir lack of provision for the academic 
child. This is not generally true but has 
some truth in it. Since Labour has 
traditionally been the party of good 
education for all, it seems a pity that 
socialists have allowed the Tones to 
exploit this situation by their own 
failure to meet the criticism directly. 
As in the last election, the Conserva¬ 
tives have been able to steal some of 
Labour's clothes, lo use good words in 
bad senses. 

And the conclusion tliendrawn from 
all these assertions? Turn your back on 
the real gains of these last few decades, 
ignore the nature and effects of ex¬ 
treme educational privilege undenrin- 
ning extreme social privilege - and set 
up the assisted places scheme. 

• That derisory initiative is on a par 
with the offers the banks are’maklng lo 
first-year students just now. Get them 
wjtli you nttd they to your customers 
for life. 

Pull the bright kids out of the ruck 
. tuid into the ‘‘independent" grammar 
schools and they’ll never Think of 
voting Labour .like their fathers and 
mothers. (Still, it might backfire; they 
might ana up voting for the Social 
. Democratic yarty.) 

Theagendatotlieendoflhecentury • 
fa clear. It fa for higher education 
Institutions to modify Thoir over-rigid 
attention to 18-yenr-olds, to be more 


numbers). Which Of (nem could hon¬ 
estly put their hands on their hearts 
and say that their validation processes 
here are as rigorous as those they apply 
to their “own" degrees? 

At Goldsmiths’ we run ^Access" 
courses in conjunction with South East 
London College just up the road, by • 
which young West Indians are special¬ 
ly trained through a year at the college 
to the point at which they can sit for 
entry to our BEd degree course. How 
many other university Institutions-do 
that? Some, certainly; but most don’t 
want to know. ! • 

Oxbridge leaps Into print regularly 
to show how open it Is becoming) but 
the extent of privileged entry Is still h . 
scandal. Privilege there Is, too, at some 
new universities. , ' - 

Sainsbury’s have apparently cpntn- 
buted towards the cost of a new hall of 
residence at Worcester College, Ox¬ 
ford; a magnificent building, wc nre 
told. I understand that ayoung Snins- 
1 bury, has been up at Oxford wid was 
rather a spark. And that h Shinsbiiry 


wider territories multi-level education 
centres for adults, lo open themselves 
more to part-timers, to make better 
provision for all. kinds for the educa¬ 
tionally deprived (women, immig¬ 
rants,- unemployed people, the one 


Ttf: iOSKHW-'Wffii remarking ;t&qt'.tpc 


magnificent Sainsbuiy building and 
collection, The local citliemy have to 
pfty to enter the building; it is free to ; 
those lucky enough to be up at . the 
university. . - ' 

VT'th wondering whether Salnsbufy s 
coiild be .persuaded to endow some 
scholarships for the Tfisses and Judes 
of Lewisham - we know they exist - so 
that they can afford to. eqrol for a . 

part-time, degree-course at Gold- 

pmltfis’ r ; : m profits .from their huge; 
StOre up the| road alptip plight to justify : 

' that. u :'. - 1 

* Minn' Ru rni<inctnnrK. 


Admissions; in the evening we .have 
4,000-5,000p'ajrfr time siudenfe; We are 
incorporated within Che University of 
. London but hot a chartered “school" 
(like King's, Royal Holloway, etc.); 
bur degree results are slmllar to those 
of the schools. - '. ■ 

' But we also; and they don't, draw in 
from the highways and byways around. 
You are lucky to find a parking space 
within a quiaiteir .of a mile by day or 
night, Predictably, as With Birkbeck, 
people find it easier’to think of-us as 
below the salt. Ignorance can be a 
-'protection for the sense of self-status. 

The Advisory Council (ACA.CE) 
has proved publicly and,beyond a 
"shadow of doubt tfol a,great mady 
people (at the diost conservative pstf- 
rnhtc, 100,000 now outside) would like 
sOrrlc part-time hccesS to higher educa¬ 
tion. Some of the universities and 
more of the poly technics are beginning 
to recognize this, but their activities 
,* are slight in comparison wlth tbe heed. 
•:! Meanwhile general actylt education, 
i since it Is In th^ discretionajy area, has 


and three quarter million illiterates). 

This doesn’t mean that universities 
and polytechnics have to do all these 
things at &|l points. It do{$ mean thnt 
they, have to do more towards the 
Understanding and solving of sucli 
problems. In their own ways and-at 
’ their own level. That is why, add I give 
only one example from Several; we run 
at Goldsmiths a pilot literacy centre 
up the road in Lee Green. 

The climate of the 1980s is much 
colder, much more hostile than when 
Robbins reported. But the 1980s are 


the present government is like ft baa 
- mixture of Gradgrind and Bdunderby; 
and no matter how much the Labour 
. Party Is still stuck in routine castigating 
of “privilege" (which makes it harder 
for those of us who do believe thnt 
: privilege exists, and can be identified, 
to use the word precisely).. 


■siiffCred sityage Sits and . fee$ have 
Sharply ri^p.'Yet this year; ib‘.enrol; 
' for one particularly dcmdjidlftg plass at ■ 
■a: London adult eaiicajion lnstitiite, a 
i iqutyfo begad : to ,fofiri atjS. ,ij .; 


At little extra cost but with certainly 
some reshuffling of resources the face 
of education i d Britain cbuld.be greatly 
changed for the better. It could acquire 
a democratic, but not a populist face, 
one which expressed charity, concern 
for ; human . justice, and a proper 
respect: for.< the life of the mind; and 
the.demand that makes. 

;■ • 1 ,1 ! -—r - - —— | — ■' ■ 

: :.;:= The author Is garden ■ of; Goldsmiths’ 
College pnd aulkor : of : The; ‘Uses of 

;!.j; : jjte'pu^.l.|.:.-i • ;■. S- -y • - :\WrV 
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Room with a limited view 

I Laslmonth^HUJPSCHLESINGE^ia^week^nntensed!scuss!on^i^arsa!nriH^ 

number of sociologists whose views ranged from qualified support for the ™il, 
outright opposition. The key themes of the talks are synthesized in this “interview’ll! 
“Jan Kowalski”. The “interview” draws on a number of conversations and U ScsS 
the views of no single Individual; it is a composite picture. presents 

Dr Schlesinger also had a discussion with Professor Kazimierz Zveulski tho 
minister of culture. This took place at his ministry and, as they were evidently for n.iwi? 
consumption, his views appear directly. * r P UDUc 





Expert communicator 
of social thought 


The French sociologist Raymond 
Aron died suddenly on October 17 of 
a heart attack. If Roland Barthes* 
death In 1980 was shockingly untime¬ 
ly and If Jacques Lacan’s, two years 
ago, was awaited and prepared for as 
an epoch In French psychoanalysis, 
then Aron's has been all the more 
poignant for the equanimity with 
j. which It has been received In his 
,' native country. 

'. Aron was bora in Paris In 1905 and 

I was thus part of that generatldn 
• i whose Intellectual lives were domln- 
, n<ed by the rise of totalitarianism and 

; 1 war. In theearly 1930s, he worked In 

H 1 ' pqwer. During the war, he Joined Do 
Gaulle In London, where he edited 

• ( the Free French paper, France Libre. 

Aron's response to fascism was, 

: j like all his thought, reserved ana 
i rational. He took issue with Jean* 

• Paul Sartre's totalitarian response to 

> .1 the dictatorships, though only a de¬ 
li : i‘ "de Mo, vdth Hlstolre etDialecticue 

» violence, his reply to Sartre, did 
opporitlon »o the philosopher's 
1 • glorification of. .evolutionary’>io- 
riV;' b *? me i» ubllcl y explicit and 

fully worked out. 

t'Siil T he opposition between the ty*o, 

: sometime friends and coHteaaoes, was 
wtrillng.one and pointed up a crucial 
dMne In Frencn Intellectual life. 
I&L A*™ relectwl , 9artre’s >inndarte 
- 'M: approoch io ideas and politics; parti- 
J ™lariy, hecrltkUed Sartre’sespous. 

al of p the Sovlet Union; -Aron re*, 
"jahled a prOTioacut of theWestern 

- . aUlanco wUh America at Its bead. In 
' . laCnj. Sartre was- to j accuse Aron 6f 
K [{if oxcefcive timidity: “Mart peHt 
jj! i|L *; taiharade, , wnirqtiofas-(u «| pe D r de 

ll .1. . dinner?* ■ AS SO Aflfen. Knrfru Udv 


Figaro anil attacked the hlstorlclsm 
of the Marxists In a style often likened 
to Karl Popper's. 

Aron was a great humanist and an 
expert communicator and teacher. 
From 1956 until 1968, he was profes¬ 
sor of sociology at the Sorbonnc. He 
eventually resigned over the faculty's 
Inability to deal decisively with les 
eveuements. La Revolution Introuv 
able (1968) analysed tils feelings In 
that year. Typically, he neither re¬ 
garded the “events" as a revolution¬ 
ary apocalypse nor as a social and 
intellectual disaster, merely ns a 
“problem”, open to rational thought. 


PS: Jan. what’s it like working as a 
sociologist In Poland today? 

JK: It depends on what kind of 
sociologist you are. If you're talking 
about those who really want to analyse 
present-day Polish reality then the 
answer is: difficult, demoralizing and 
very uncertain. 

Could you explain? 

OK. Let’s start with the general pic¬ 
ture. You can’t develop the research 
you-think most important as every- 
. thing is subject to political criteria. If 
you don't gel the go-ahead for your 
work it then becomes unofficial and 
certain consequences follow. You 
don’t get funded. Anything you write 
unofficially is supposed to be done in 
your own vacation time. If it's known 
to be unofficial your material won’t be 
photocopied. Your translator might 
refuse to translate your work. Hiat's 

E retty serious as we regard translation 
ito English as very Important; it's a 
crucial way of disseminating our work. 
In that case you have to make private 
arrangements, which are expensive. 
You may start a piece of work - as, for 
Instance during the Solidarity period - 
and find that when you've finished the 
overall political circumstances have 
Changed. So what you’ve done is not 
acceptable for publication. In that case 
I the original copy of your study ends up 
,in the institute director's safe, waiting 
i for better times. 

If you clear that hurdle are there any ■ 
other restrictions? 

ewm^l e^La st jearan 


theoretical enthusiasms tended to 
isolate him from the main thrust of 
Ifae post-war French Intellegentsla. 
Aron was first and foremost an 
empiricist, though he was also an 
able theoretician. Ho did become a 
faculty member al the prestigious 
Ecole pratique des hautes etudes. 

Ironically, Aron was better known 
abroad than In France; his Main 
Currents In Sociological Thought (2 
vote, 1965) In Its Pelican livery was a 
standard fitting, and required read* 
Ing, for British and American sociol¬ 
ogy student* in the late ; 1960s and 
1970s,- thopgb most of'his readers 
would probably then not have wil¬ 
lingly endorsed his politics. 

Perhapa Aron's most important' 
work WAS frOplum des lnlellectuels, 
written to the early 1950s and con¬ 
taining, as the allusion In the title 
suggests, His critique of communism 
and.fellow-treVeiling, As a : piece of 
Intellectual polemic,It belongs along¬ 
side Jfullen Benda's U Trahhon des 
Cleres and Karl Popper's The Open 


erroneous unofficial work will un¬ 
doubtedly continue to be produced. 
You can be confident that future 
developments will make us much more 
responsible in our attitudes to the 
building of socialism. 

Are there any other problems you face 
in your work? 

A basic material one: the shortage of 
foreign exchange. This makes it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to buy books from 
abroad, bothpersonally and for our 
institutions. Tnere's also the question 
of foreign travel. One.of our most 
eminent sociologists resigned from the 
party's central committee because of 
the installation of the state of war. He 
has not been allowed to travel abroad 
since then. A different instance is that 
of a younger sociologist who’s been 
offered a year’s fellowship in the 
United States but who has been ob¬ 
structed in getting a passport for 
himself and his family, and now looks 
set to lose the chance altogether. So far 
as academic exchanges are concerned 
any offere with a hint of US govern¬ 
ment support are blocked. 

The Minister of Culture spoke to me at 
some length about the Polish economy. 
He was very concerned about rising 
expectations. Given tbe economic cri¬ 
sis, he believed the central choice lay 
between creating unemployment and 
towering consumer expectations. 
However, he said, socialist Ideology 
constituted an obstacle to (he creation 
of unemployment. 

Sp that leaves thf; lowering of expecta- 


SUyplius' was publlshedr if was titled 
Crises and Conflicts and dealt with 


* ddconqerf'I Aa so Aflen, Sar'frc was Society .aud its Enemies 

-rMvSSblv a S^i!l fln f ,,,talil r Aron was not 'afraid of working 

. Amlf Ho. J" ^J^j-umstances, against the Intellectual grain: he was 

■ *S5 t yyk**? *° fly k,nd of never n fashionable Ihtokcr. 

* Pe'Ggalte once called |!lin “that 

■f Aron Jointed Camus ■% 


Sjjjj® Conflicts and dealt with 
I9SU^81, a touchy period. Eventually, 
J™!*! Wfls given permission to 
publish. We were given permission to 
send copies to the West. I presume it 
was thought useful because it would 
raster an image of liberalism and open 
criticism. A couple of copies were sent 
to the Soviet Union, and I understand 
that, shortly after, high-level repre¬ 
sentations were made to General 
Jaruaslsld’s. office. Word came 
through that distribution had been 
forbidden. We d already sent you a 
copy, but as you didn’t receive it we 

must assume that your 1 copy didn’t 
leave Poland. So currently we can’t 
distribute this published journal. Still, 
ir rgive you this personal copy that’s a 
gift, not distftibution, isn’t it? 

What are. the ioudiy topics? \ 

Images of inequality in Poland, ques¬ 
tions of ' economic democracy, -the 
internal contradictions of socialism 
pobtfcal pluralism and planning, to 
narpe put a few. In Specific cases, work 
Ph*. these themes has been refused 


V Well. tKat’i certalnly 'belng 
nri ith Attempted, though with what long- 

nd dealt with term success is another question. No 


missioned articles was ready for pub- 
rSf .v 11 " T^e book’s editor was then 
told that this work cqhtalnqd political,.. 


term success is another question. No 
doubt white walking about Warsaw 
you II have noticed the common prac¬ 
tice of queueing. A year ago tnings 
were much worse. Five years ago they 
were far better. Now we still have meal 
rationing, and although most other 
foods aren’t formally rationed right 
now, supplies are so uncertain you 
can t be. sure on any day just what 
you re going to find. You could do an 
interesting sociological study of 
queues. To some extent they offer a 
positive occasion for political discus- 
“ l . J), Reality there’s something 
■very disturbing about queues and shor¬ 
tages. Queues impose discipline; they 
make you wait for something wh ich the 
state is going to provide and reinforce 
your dependence. In a way they milfta- 
? ZC fi hc i u,tl i re of everyday life. And 
M for the shortages I don’t believe 
they are genuine,.not now at least. In 
toy view, and I m pot alone in this, the 
manipulation of shortages is a power 
strategy by authorities: it’s aform 
of economic terrorism. They want to 
make everyday life unpredictable. I 
was; especially struck by one govern¬ 
ment spokesman’s remark that-“He 
■ who has food has power”. While no 
one starves we’re always reminded to 
whom we should be grateful. Well I 

■SLJRASTS&J*" ’ to 


Negiigibic We had a social movement 
which reached deep into all the institu- 
tions, was widely supported and. I 
think, offered a peaceful route to 
change. That's now blocked - until the 
next revolt The ruling tquipe must 
follow the logic of power. It cannot 
show itself to be weak, and, as the 
contradictions of the system remain 
unresolved, there will either be change 
or increased repression. I think there 
will be increased repression. 

Some people I've spoken to suggested 
they would welcome a direct confronta¬ 
tion with the Soviet Union. Others still 
seem to ding to hopes of reform 
through the Polish United Workers’ 
Party, Yet others seem to feel lhal 
pressure from the West Is needed io 

f reduce change. 

take the latter view. It depends on 
how you see the international situa¬ 
tion. Fundamental for me is the grow¬ 
ing technological gap between the 
West and the East. Trie Soviet Union 
cannot allow this to continue so it must 
either encourage the disintegration Of 
the Western bloc or go to war. 

You surely can't seriously think (hat 
the Soviet Union wants a war, is willing 
to risk tremendous loss of life for those 
stakes7 Your view Is based on a crude 
technological determinism. Why do 
you think it's credible? 

I think that such a strategy is entirely 
rational. You have a great deal to lose; 
we have rather less. The present 
system of two blocs is relatively stable. 
If your bloc alone disintegrates it 
becomes highly unstable because 
there’s a power vacuum, if that hap- 

E ens I think that you in Britain will 
ecomc our very close friends, andyou 
will be welcomed into our club. Then 
we can join together in obeying the 
inevitable laws of history. There must 
be two blocs or no blocs. 

But that's what groups such as Euro¬ 
pean Nuclear Disarmament are saying, 
and the Eurocommunists. 

I'm not convinced it's fully under¬ 
stood.' Besides, there’s no future in 
arms negotiations alone. The scope of 
the talks lias to be broadened to 
include the social systems themselves. 
Here the internal reform can go no 
further, so pluralization has to come 
from without. There also has to be a 
move towards a more socially just 
society in countries such as the United 
States. Maybe some Western peace 
groups and some of the left recognize 
that the blocs must disappear 
altogether - add together. But I donl 
really think that people have begun to 
think beyond arms negotiations pure 
and simple to the more general condi¬ 
tions for peace. 

A lot of what you aay will simply give 
comfort to cold warriors In the Westi 
and It’s difllcull to see how pressure. 
could operate In both directions at ouee 
to produce the convergence yoa’ra 
after. 

lJj.. . ... . ■ . 
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lar historical experience.behind us. jj] 
your country I would not be a cola 
warrior, I would be on the left arguing 
for dvfi liberties, the redistribution ot 
wealth, for the maintenance of tne 
welfare state. Here the terms of refer; 
.once are different. Left means party 
orthodoxy. If that’s the left, then I m 

hn ifllff rink* ■ Tka fflK&S 
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blaming them for the bad weather, t 
iyant to limit that kind of state power, 
ve Retranslate that into our 
itegorles. Youir left'.wont 

.but it should know 
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Grants 

KEELEi Department of Communic- 
l^arS Neuroscience, £347,471 from 
MRC (ImpatrctVnonnal hearing 
mechanisms); Department of Com¬ 
munication and Neuroscience, further 

ninis of £78,594 and £55. 1 57 from 
MRC (research projects including: 
neural correlates of visual motion 

taken up to £19,K0 from SSRC (social 
uratiflcfltioB: a social psychological 
SiTDr S. W. WIUlMU. £21,300 
from SSRC (spatial analysis of arms 
transfers to third Worldf; Dr D. M. 
Vincent, in collaboration with Protes¬ 
tor J. Burnell of Brunei University, 
{18,100 from Lcverhulme Trust (Brft- 
kb working class autobiographies and 
diaries 1895-1945); Professor D. J. 
Dwyer. £2,645 from Nuffield Founda¬ 
tion (housing welfare policies in 
Malaysia); Professor Pleach, £1,508 
from Nuffield Foundation (binary 
lonisallon equilibria); Mr Phillips, 
£1,403 from SSRC (spatial adoption of 
English farm buildings 1859-1900); 
Professor Kelling, £1,153 from NERC 


gramme (crossing the road simulation 
package). 

KENTi Professor R. F. Hudson, 
tU,600 from British Petroleum Co 

K re-arrangements of synthetic 
ice); Dr R. J. Collier. £8,500 
from Department or Industry (Image 
guide' coupler for da-port reflec- 
lematry al D-band and W-band); Pro¬ 
fessor H. J. Rogers, £36,626 from 
MRC (organization of envelopes of' 
nam positive bacteria); Mr R. D. 
Crowlher, £2,999 from Nuffield 
Foundation (social influences on 
adolescents' musical preferences); Mr 
J. Mansell, £2.467 .from Nuffield 
Foundation (quality of long-stay men- 
Ulhindlcapcare); DrL. T. Little, wllh 
Dr J. B. Hall of the Rulherford 
Appleton Laboratory, £17,100 from 
Rutherford Appleton Lab, on behalf of] 
SERC (SIS mixers); Dr E. B. Sprett,. 


and Dr Duce of Ruth. App. L. £5,000 
from RAUSERC (UNIX Information 
service); Dr J. A. M. McDonnell. 
£306,464 from SERC (dust impact 
detection system for Giotto Comet 
Halley mission); Prjtfcdor A. T. Bull, 
£55,7115 from SERC (microbial 
haloacnmion); Dr O. H. Macdonald 
and Dr L. T. Little, £5,589 from SERC 
(observations of molecular clouds); Dr 
J. C. Dorn, £1,100 from SERC (col¬ 
laborative neutron diffraction studies 
of molecular liquids using Oiphee 
reactor); Mr R. E. Cooley, £23,200 
from SSRC (personal work stations for 
social science computing); Professor J. 
H. R. Davis, £ 1,493 from SSRC (work¬ 
shop on computers in anthropological 
research). 

LONDON, CHELSEA COLLEGE: Dr 
P. Quinn, £11,450 from SERC (pool 
function of qulnones In energy-trans¬ 
ducing membranes); Professor P. J. 
Peterson, £18.200 from Social Science 
Corn (USA) (Tltavit pro|ed); Profes¬ 
sor P. J. Peterson, £6,452 from United 
Nations (integrated global ocean moni¬ 
toring for Tallin Symposium); Profes-' 
sor PT J. Peterson, £5,000 from Welsh 
Office (silver In Welsh environment); 
Dr R. E. Ctmllls. £48,372 from SERC 
(action of regulatory peptides on neu¬ 
ral networks); Dr P. O'Brien, £16,575 
from SERC (electrochemical and kine¬ 
tic studies of Ru (it) and Fe (III) 


V . 
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power microwave ampUtlers tor satel¬ 
lite transmitters); Dr A. G. Chapman, 
£1,000 from SERC (compact micro- 
wave analysis programme); Mr J. Pear¬ 
son, £11,625 from SERC (adaptive 
schemes to combat multipath fading In 
terrestrial digital radio systems); Dr J. 
G. Swanson, £51,577 from SERC (cir¬ 
cuit performance of Ga As Quasi nor¬ 
mally off MISFET devices); Professor 
D. J, Blundell, £11.613 from SERC 
(geological research in S.E. Asia); Dr 
XT H. Billies, £18,110 from SSRC 
(generic diseases); Professor A. Howe 
and Dr R. J. Pack, £3.871 from MRC 


culum); Professor Block, £2u,00t) from 
ILEA (graded assessments and curri¬ 
culum development programme); Pro¬ 
fessor Black, £2,500 from Lcverhulme 
Trust (secondary pupils’understanding 
of energy and electricity). 

OPEN UNIVERSITY! Dr A. C. Ries, 
£32,392 from Amoco Lid (fieldwork); 
Professor S. P. Rose. £68,011 from 
Department of Health and Human 
Resources, USA (training Induced 
plasticity of fnrebrain synapses); Dr J. 
Lowry of OU's Oxford Research Unit, 
£98,529 from MRC (structural interac¬ 
tion between myosin heads and aclln in 
living muscle); Dr S. J. Swltherby, 
£12,874 from MRC (non-invasive 
measurement of quasi dc currents 
associated with regeneration of frac¬ 
tured bones); Mr N7C. Fames, £68,000 
from National Childmlndlng Associa¬ 
tion (training material for childmin¬ 
ders); Dr S. Murphy, £40,250 from 
SERC (neurology); Dr D. Richards, 
£28,467 from SERC (interaction of 
Rydbctgiatoms with periodic electric 
fields); Dr J. Rooney, £39.005 from 
SERC (construction and evaluation of 
new robot gripper design); Dr J. V. 
Wood, £30,950 from SERC (cast tita¬ 
nium alloys for biomedical applica¬ 
tions); Dr J. V. Wood .collaborative 

E ant of £34,600 from SERC/Powdrex 
Id, Kent (development and analysis 
of steel particulate for making consoli¬ 
dated components) iMs L. McDowell, 
£2,380 from Nuffield Foundation 
(changtnanalure of landlordism); Pro¬ 
fessor G.T. Elliott of Oxford Research 
Unit, £1,080 from SERC (polyeleclro- 
lylc based tissues, muscles, cornea, 
lens). 


Appointments 

LANCASTER: Lectureships! 
Nicholas Burd (electronics); Mr £ 
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ment in mathematics); Dr M. Cox. 
£101,500 from DES (computing curri-. 


Anthony Poole (music); Mr Maurizlo 
Slawinsxl (Italian studies): Dr Lealie 
Smith (educational research); Dr Bar¬ 
bara Townley (behaviour In organiza¬ 
tions). 


Plus fa chance: a page from Catesby *s Linoleum and Furniture Catalogue of 1938 from an 
exhibition, Decoration of the Suburban Villa 1880-1940 on show at the Broomfield 
Museum, London N13 until January 71984 under the auspices of Middlesex Polytechnic. 
Forty five years later, only tbe prices look odd. 







Speakers' rights: (left to right) Lord Lane, Jean Flpud, Sir Bernard Lovell, Jack Jonep, 




Fx/onte tlon tor aD religions, regular Parliament*, 

LVC?l| 15 payment tor MFa, and abolition of tbe ‘rotten 

boroughs'. Colonel LHblirne'a preaent-day 
Oa Friday November 4 there will be a Peter agents can be contacted at GoUsmlOu’ College 
kdiwlck memorial evening at the October on 01-692 7171* he, and they, would welcome 
pukiy, 24 Old Gloucester SI, Queens Square. your support! 

V*dwt WCI. The evening will be a social . . 

8$ftag wllh readings from Peter's letters, The Seventh Annual Danrin Ucture al; Darwin 

*^^1, »nd other writings. Food and drink College, Cambridge, will he gvn oni TJiMdw 
AU who mlu Peter will be welcome. November 8 at 5 .Mpm to Lady WMctaU 

, The Rt Hon Lord Lane will be asking 'Do we get 

to Jack Jon**, president of the Transport and the criminals we deKrve?'. Pr evious Darwin 

Gwwal Workers' Union retired members iscturers have Included Sir KerlRippw-.^nw 
•f^ltooBs, Is to deliver the I9S3 Will Hdrvey Helen Gardner and, on the occasion of Darwin s 
touwrla] Lecture on 'Education for Uie Over- centenary, Sir Andrew Huxley. 

jSUfwcS mbloStaobB^S »8?St Sr Bernard Lovell, founding dfr«tor of ft* 
Will Harvey was warden of FTrcrofl Jodrell Bank radio teleKOpe, Cheshire,. Is to 
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me evening wiu no a social 
gfbflng with readings from Peter's letters, 
and other writings. Food and drink 
■’•■ible. Al! who mlu Prter will be welcome. 

to Jack Jqnes, president of Uie Transport and 
“WwaJ Workers' Union retired members 
- Utadatio M, Is to deliver the 1983 WIU Hdrvey 
.™“»rial Lecture on 'Education for Uie Over- 
In the Harknea Hall. B Irk beck College, 
total Street. WC1E on November 5 1983 ■* 
Will Harvey wae warden of FTrcrofl 
College, Blrndrightun from 1920 to 1923. 

tenant.Colonel John Lflburne, the seven, 
»MJh wntary radical, will be making one of his 
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Cambridge, from 1972 to 1983, on Thursday 
November iO at 5.30pm In (he Curtis Audllor- 
lum. Her rohjeef will bet 'Dangerouaness and 
the Law - Risk, Uncertainly and the Protection 
of the PubHc'. 

The International Advertising Association will 
be holding Its education conference on Novem¬ 
ber 14 and 15. Rein Rtikena will beprmentidg a. 
paper on 'The 1AA Education Scheme* and two 
members of Ibe Communication Advertising 
and Marketing Education Foundation Ltd, ill 
education chairman Henry James and a direc¬ 
tor Norman Hart, will be speaking on advertis¬ 
ing education In the UK. Details from Plnpa 
Muon at CAM. Abford House, IS Wilton 
Road, London SW1V 1NJ. CaUi 01-876 9552.- 

ThsfrcmtisFHxgeraid Memorial Pi1» Letfure 1 
for 1983 will be given at the auditorium, the 
Polytechnic oT the South Bank, Wandsworth 
Road, London 8WB on November 22 at 6.18pm. 
The speaker will be Professor D. D. Rsphael of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technotegyi 

hfrsobJedta'AdamSiritii-niDowmhtt-turpwl 

Economist’, Free, tickets-re "vairato 
queslt contact ihaFfcodtjOfflce on 01-928 8989 
x.7154 or at Uie above address. . 


Take out a year's subscription to the 
Times Higher Education Supplement and 
we will also send a free copy (worth £7.75) 
of the very latest hardback edition of the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary specially 
bound for The Times Supplements. It 
contains entries for over40,000 • 
headwords, with a total of some 75,000 
vocabulary Items including derivatives, 
compounds, and abbreviations. Simply 
complete the coupon below and send It 
together with your cheque or postal order 
for £22.50 to the address shown. 
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Rupert Christiansen previews a programme of 
Brecht songs to be shown on Channel 4 
tomorrow; Richard Allen Cave reports on the 
Dublin Festival’s tribute to Dion Boucicault; 
Brian Morton reviews the RCA’s ‘Albert’ 
exhibition. 


All very good taste 


Songs for Bad Times 

Channel 4, Saturday 8 pm _ 

It is fascinating to conjecture whatj 
Brecht would have made of the televi¬ 
sion era of culture. The possibilities of 
montage and collective collaboration 
in the cinema intrigued him, hut his 
, wartime spell In Hollywood (“Paradise 
and Hellrire arc the same city 1 ’ he 
wrote of Los Angeles) brought disillu¬ 
sionment. Would he have recoiled 
from the small screen's strategics of 
mass indoctrination, or would he hRve 
.adapted his own theatrical aesthetic 
into a medium whose potential cannot 
be ignored by anyone involved in using 
art Tor direct social ends? 

Brecht’s drama has certainly not 
fared well on British television, and it 
has proved difficult to combine its 
standard production values with the 
hard political protest and hectoring 
aggression so vital to Brecht’s effect; 
nor lias television's seamless myth¬ 
making naturalism been able to 
' accommodate Brecht's peculiar 
“alienating" theatricality, 

John Willett and Robyn Archer's 
programme Songs for Bad Times is a 
brave and interesting experiment 
which runs into the usual traps. It 
consists of Archer's recital of Brecht's 
songs, chiefly those set by Weill and' 
j Eisler, linked by a simple but clear 
,1 documentary of Brecht's life and cir- 


Window 


Albert: his life and work 
, j Royal College of Art, until January 22 

J! The Royal College of ArtJObserver 
. I “Albert exhibitioh Is a slightly curious 
affair. Though the Consort's name, 
and monuments to his person, are 
dotted all round Kensington, surpri¬ 
singly little of the man himself emerges 
from the welter of obiects'and docu 
r j ments assembled (or the show 


Turning dhe corner, we pro con 
th a full-wallrof blown-up 
_ . hs from a studio session 
done when Albert was 41. In these, the 
most sustained look at the mqnhinY 
self, he lboksuticomfortable nndawk 
ward,'-anonymous, tv hefty Victorian 

fKWfgCOll 


wit the mass of ntbriiQrabJUa (i 
0 on-..display j only .adorer 
routed exhibition ' could 1 ; have i 
ceedbd. Sensibly, tha organizers have: 
followed a chronological and thematic 
order, a single corridor - snaking 
through the building, over and under n 






jn, . 

ve'exf 
lerri p 

,, .. fs,' to .. 

P«t of place, iurtea^, peirhaps 

'* ^jijtwouldbe interesting to know hpw 
milch ofThe impetus actually, began 
' With the Consort, admittedly a niah of 
:'.! wfde intelifectrial ;fntOrests arid aspire- 
• .tipns, and how much with the govdrn- 


cuinstances which hasn't the time to 
elaborate the complexity of his perso¬ 
nality or attitudes. Some of the songs, 
like Mother Courage's, do not work 
well out of the theatrical context from 
which they so immediately grow, and 
the format falls to reveal now Brecht 
used music, and in particular, singing, 
within a spoken drama. On (he credit 
side, the compilers have carefully 
avoided the obvious Kurt Weill hit- 
tunes and given a fair cross-section of 
the musical idioms Brecht worked in; 
thus we hear the doggerel musical 
cliches he himself cobbled for the 
Benares Song, through to the influ¬ 
ence of sprechgesang and Gebrauchs- 
musik in Weill ana Hindemith, and 
the later move towards something 
closer to a concert lied in the Holly¬ 
wood Elegies , n series of five short 
poems set by Hanns Eisler, his col¬ 
laborator in over 150 compositions. 

Robyn Archer's extraordinary ver¬ 
satility as a singer was recently display¬ 
ed in her one-woman show A Star is 
Torn , but here her style is restrained 
and straightforward. There is no 
cabaret posturing or flourish in her 
performances, and any sort of flam¬ 
boyance is sacrificed to respect for the 
musical score. It is all in very goad 
taste, Underlined by Dominic Muldow- 
ney's colourful but discreet arrange¬ 
ments. In the more lyrical numbers' 
and in the poignant Children's 
Anthem, written for a war-chastened 


East Germany, this approach is ideal, 
yet it is hard not to feel in the sharper 
satirical moments that Archer sings 
almost too well. There are points in 
which her smooth contralto becomes 
monotonous and inexpressive, and 
one longs for the distinctively grainy 
timbres of a Lotte Lenya or Georgia 
Brown. And how interesting it would 
be - without any slight to Robyn 
Archer - if we could hear some 
snatches of the great Brecht vocalists 
of the past, right down to the play¬ 
wright himself m his inimitably raffish 
interpretation of the Ballad of Maky 
Messer! 

The programme will serve as a 
useful Introduction to a key figure of 
twentieth-century culture, whom Bri¬ 
tain has yet fully to assimilate. Over 
twenty-five years since tiie Berliner 
Ensemble's historic 1956 visit to Lon¬ 
don, our major theatrical institutions 
are still uncomfortable with Brecht. 
Something in the national make-up 
prevents us from re-creating his ico¬ 
noclastic cyiricisrii, and it has eluded 
Archer ana Willett as well. What we 
get Instead is a polite professionalism - 



but Brecht with the 1 edges polished 
smooth is not really Brecht at all. 

Rupert Christiansen 

Rupert Chrbtiansen is currently work¬ 
ing on a book about primadonnas. 




Lotte Lenya and Kurt Weill in New York, 1942. A Aimed version of Kurt 
Weill’s American folk-opera, Down In the Valley, will be shown next 
Wednesday on Channel 4 as part of its anniversary celebrations. 
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that at this year’s Dublin Theatre 
Festival, pledged as it is to celebrating 
innovation, the major exhibition 
should be devoted to Boucicault, 
whose style of Irish drama was anathe¬ 
ma to the founders this century of the - 
Abbey Theatre. It was bold of the 
recently-formed Irish Theatre Archive 
to stage their first large-scale exhibi¬ 
tion Bround his work to prove that he 
was for his lime a great innovator. 

Yeats tended to view BoudcaultY 

f lays as the epitome of;the stage- 
risnry that bis own more nationally 
conscious movement was designed to 
repudiate. It is therefore interesting to 
find In the exhibition a playbill of 1876 
for The Shaughratin which claims that 
Boudcault too had been “out to kill tho 
stage IrishmanAs a wiing actor 
Boucicault had inherited the. roles 
made famous by Tyrone Power and he 
appreciated how nis predecessor had 
.. subtly shifted . the emphasis in his 
characterizations so that they were no 


Boucicault holding a pose from 
:Th9 Shaughraun 

■ v 1 -'M;*,- * 




to exploit the stage-personae of 
numerous stars;- Vestris and Matth¬ 
ews, Jefferson, the.Keans, Irving; his. 
thirst to adopt the . latest technical 
innovations for his productions; and 
his delight' in using current scientific 
Inventions(photography,.the .tele-. 


graph) to resolve the complications of 
nis plots. But the exhibition properly 
focuses on his three Irish dramas as his 
finest achievement for the truth of 
their portrayal of the complexities of 
the Irish temperament: the shameless 
posturing that is a creative response to 
the Tact of being a subject people; the 
controlled intensities of feeling, pri¬ 
vate and national; the mysticism; and 
the dogged, sullen ferocity quick to 
reveal itself In the face of abuse. These 
make for genuine tensions in the plays, 
and give nis moments of sensational¬ 
ism a credibility often lacking in his 
other melodramas. . . 

Perhaps Boucicault’s most signifi¬ 
cant innovation for the development of 
Irish drama concerned tone: comedy is 
not admitted as merely light or low 
relief, it is of the essence of these three 
plays, an expression of the fun¬ 
damental resilience of the Irish mind. 
The tonal shifts within any one scene of 
Arrah-na-Pogue or The Shaughraun 
demand a deftly controlled and de* ' 
veloped technique from actors and an ■ 
attention to good ensemble playing 
akin to the demands of plays by 
Synge, O’Casey of M. J. Molloy. Ham- 
acting would destroy the meticulous 
balance of Boucicault’s writing, which 
explains why he increasingly took on 
the role of director. 

A surprising amount of the subtlety 
of Boudcflult r s stagecraft is conveyed. 


plctorially in the exhibition, most not¬ 
ably by a set of sketches (from Chri¬ 
stopher Calthrop’s collection) of hkh- 
lights and of the cast from the first 
performance of The Shaughraun i at 
wallack's Theatre, New York. The 
scenes (Robert’s arrest; his escape 
with Conn’s aid from the gatelower; 
the apparent murder of Conn; the 
w^ke) are all “big" moments but there 
is no suggestion of rhetorical over¬ 
emphasis ui the actors’ postures and 
the settings are picturesque without 
being exaggerated In their efforts; the 
character-studies give no hint of caric¬ 
ature through the costumes nor of. 
mannerism in gesture or stance (the 
picture of Harry Beckett as Harvey 
Duff, terrorstruck as he realizes the 
mob of villagers are bent on destroying 
him as an Informer, touches an au¬ 
thentic note of horror even to the 
modern eye). . 

A bonus of this highly enterprising 
venture by the Irish Theatre Archive 
of City Hail, Dublin is that the whole 
exhibition is readily transportable ana 
will be available for hire by academic 
institutions and theatres after it closes 
at the Guinness Visitors Centre in 
mid-November, 

Richard Allen Cave 

Dr Cove lectures in English at Bedford 
College, London. 
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BOOKS 


Living by ideals 


by John Beer 

i^ColIeded Works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, number seven: 

Mgnphla Llteraria, or Biographical 
Sdches of my Literary Life and 


idted by James Engell and 
Vito Jackson Bate 
Htfotames 

Routledge& Kegan Paul. £50.00 (the 
xt) 

1S BNQ691098743 _ 

Eighty years ago Professor George 
Salisbury ranked Coleridge with Ar- 
aiotk and Longinus as the supreme 
tiieruy critics or western culture and 
vtol on to say that if alt the professors 
I of English were to be disestablished 
{ «d toe proceeds used to furnish 
! tvervone eoinfl to university with a 


beard against (his revolution 


Samiiwjry was thinking of the critic- 
i dupters in that book, of course, 

. shiefa bad an unusually strong influ¬ 
ence on the next generation. I. A. 
Rktards took them as a founding text 
to (be activity which (taking up a term 
from the book itself) he caTlea "prac¬ 
tical criticism”. Richards, however, 
4d not commit himself to Coleridge’s 
Ideas: even when he wrote Coleridge 
on Irmlnadon he claimed to do no 
note loan extract “from the vast 
confusing network of his speculations 
tod observations those hypotheses 
riuchseem most likely to be useful in 
other hands”. Later Leavis put the 
hostile case more mordantiy, acknow¬ 
ledging the brilliance of Coleridge’s 
gifts, much he "admired and revered”, 
yetilso asserting that his "currency as 
in academic classic” was “somethins 
of a scandal", 

Such btodng hot and cold has 
caancterixed much later criticism of 
i ltM wok: critics who have tried to gain 
i *PJjrcbase on it that would enable 
|wm» present it as a finished whole 
«ve bad trouble with factors such as 
1 r* ^knowledged borrowings in 
, ~® e of the philosophical chapters. 
Wt hard as it is to claim as a 
If rcmai ns obstinately sup- 
As Walter Jackson Bate shrewd- 
2 *«rvei in the preface to the new 
'no one has ever been dls- 
todiscovcr that, for whatever 
*B®*molng or urging, he can find a 
; P*«dent in Coleridge?’! 

• Jjijl*® ,ho publication of 
1nQte b°oks and other writ- 
Pbas thrown light on the circum- 
^wjofiuroraposition. We can now 
w that Crteridge was both stimulated 

sftBffSMssaiSL*! 


knt lA : , W 1 - suinuiaiqo oy me 

Otfri? ^ ,^ s so n’s education at 
HI, produce a work worthy Of 
JSii*f un 8 by the need to justify 

iSS; criticized. At the end of an 
E review, the 

SZrf a i?u rgc ? , hlm t0 “■ better 
lelents Providence 

^maiSi, if J? fe ^ dis s'pated in 

W tor y B PPfioation, 

^SS££^ if scheme be 

SSfiS ’ a ? d P lan t0 P lan > 

w .bep the labour of. 

Hhoo?fireatest talents 
enervated, and un- 
•ShriSS* weojnparative facility." 
W work - L What was 
to .his poems 

*W*critB!!f tK qu i* ition on Poetry 
«ed ^5? PfjS Jrd * wort b; but the 
,a)so drove 
of bis 

n&'toSE fM ? lnd * A reader 
M bSSJ V^btforward unity 
1^ the 


V a P.eedpte into philo- 


»itje Veering dis- 

. eontraerits:- and 
^ ff^j^eridge's belief in the 

?? entidsih ba d assbeL 
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outside, was inadequate to deal with 
the phenomena of human creativity, 
and particularly with the human im¬ 
agination. Yet the imagination is a 
wanton steed: given its head it will play 
as well as work; and so it is with the 
Biographia. 

The new edition by James Engell 
and Walter Jackson Bate, which con¬ 
tinues the tradition of full and meticu¬ 
lous editing that characterizes the 
Collected Coleridge, helps to deal with 
such intricacies. There have been pre¬ 
vious annotated editions, first by Sara 
Coleridge and then by John Shaw- 
cross, but a still fuller treatment is 
timely. Shawcross, though a good 
editor, thought that the plagiarism 
question had been fully dealt with by 
Sara Coleridge and could now slip into 
the background. This deterred later 
readers from seeing the problem prop¬ 
erly. The new edition rectifies matters 
by indicating fully where Coleridge is 
drawing on material from other writers 
and by providing a full discussion of 
the question, including statistical 
tables. A sense of proportion is intro¬ 
duced into the affair and the extent of 
Coleridge's own originality becomes 
clear. This, along with the annotations 
that indicate all his other reading, 
serves to indicate, once again, the 
extraordinary range of his mind. Natu¬ 
ral irritation at his periodic unwilling¬ 
ness to give his sources in detail gives 
way to astonishment at the sheer ranee 
of those sources and the use that is 
made of them. 

The first three chapters show what 
Coleridge can do easily: they deal with 
his own early work and the influences 
which helped shape it, concluding with 
a handsome tribute to Robert South¬ 
ey. The problems arise once be 
approaches his relationship with 
Wordsworth, and he may at nrst have 
hoped to avoid them by turning to 
more general discussion. While he was 
'writing, however, Wordsworth pro¬ 
duced a new edition of his own poems, 
accompanied by a discussion of the 
principles of poetry which was pro¬ 
vocative both by its failure to acknow¬ 
ledge Coleridge’s ideas and by its 
different account of matters on which 
they had worked together. Whether or 
not he had originally intended to, 
Coleridge was driven to write an 
account of poetry which would engage 
with Wordsworth’s. At the same time 
it is a striking feature of the Biographia 
that he gives so little space to the actual 
relationship between them, hardly 
mentioning it after the planning of 
Lyrical Ballads. Very often the 
account of Wordsworth’s poems is one 
which could be expected from a judi¬ 
cious critic who had received them for 
review; it would hardly be guessed that 
Coleridge had actually been in con¬ 
stant communication with Words¬ 
worth while they were being written 
and in a very good position to know 
what was in his mirfd. 

The reasons for this disjunction are 
largely biographical: The works he was 
dealing with nad been written during 
intense engagement with the Words¬ 
worths, all three having committed 
themselves to a life dominated by 


Early 

traits 


Marcel Proust: selected letters 1880- 

1903 

edited by Philip Kdb 
translated by Ralph Manbelm 
Collins, £15.95 .. • 

ISBN 000211872 6 , 

The first letter In this .selection, from 


Kolb’s monumental edition of Proust s 
correspondence, was written by the • 
nine-year-old Proust thanking a cousin 
for some books; the last, 23 years later, 
is addressed to Laure Hayman^poiw; 

■ dehixemd principal model for Odette ■ 

. de Crfcy, acknowlWging her condo- ■ 

; lericei pQ the, suddpp aeatlv ot his , 

. 'fether.: The 260 letters n between 
,.. show him grpwmg up, coming to terms ■ 
-’i;’ withbiSowncompletf nature,'wiqmng , 
fftwid ibsfngfrientfs, courting high sock-. 
'!■ ! 'ty figures qi^Ie arid female.registervig.:. 

• . |o>: i pajntwft •#$?.• 


affection and imagination. Ii had been 
a compelling ideal, yet it had failed. 
Wordsworth had turned to a more 
conventional life, devoted to marriage 
and children; Captain lohn Words¬ 
worth's death had made the secluded 
pursuit of human happiness seem im¬ 
moral; Coleridge's cultivation of a 

S iic love for Sara Hutchinson had 
to bring him the happiness he 
hoped for and ultimately she had 
withdrawn, leaving him With a sense 
that he had been betrayed by the 
Wordsworths. None of this, obviously, 
could be written about in ihc Bio¬ 
graphia, yet the failure to do so 
introduced a falsifying factor, leaving 
Coleridge to extol Wordsworth's 
nobility and his virtues as a poet in 
rather abstract terms. Any return to 
the thinking of those davs was too 
painful to embark on: ft was like _ 
reentering a vortex from which he had 2 
escaped. As a result there is a blank 
area between Coleridge’s detailed cri¬ 
ticisms and his genera] praise which 
masks Wordsworth's full achievement. 
Coleridge makes fine points for and 
against Wordsworth’s poetry, but the 
sweep of a comprehensive view is 
lacking. The gap is filled by a 
“commonsense'^style of writing wnich 
enables him to stand back in detach¬ 
ment. 

The contradictoriness which marked 
Coleridge’s relationship with Words¬ 
worth had been a feature of his whole 
career, particularly after his return 
from uermany, and provides another 
sub-theme in the Biographia. From 
time to time he broods nostalgically 
over a lost single-mindedness, dwell¬ 
ing on past incidents when.he could be 
seen pursuing his career with direct¬ 
ness and sincerity: the Watchman tour, 
for instance (“Ol never can I .remem¬ 
ber those days with either shame or 
regret. For l was most sincere, most 
disinterested!") or his enthusiasm for 
Wordsworth’s poetry and delight in 
cooperating with him: the theme re¬ 
curs when, called upon for further 
material to make up the second 
volume, he goes back to the letters 
which he had sent home from Ger¬ 
many, commenting: “I would fain 

E resent myself to the Reader as I was 
i the first dawn, of my literary life: 
When Hope grew round me, like the 
climbing vine.. ."’ 

Such reminiscences exacerbated the ■ 
question of his own success. To praise . 
Wordsworth In the teeth of current 
criticism could also be a vicarious 
self-justification, but only If he could 
satisfactorily justify the course of his . 
own career.. It is here that the “philo¬ 
sophical” chapters of the book play 
their part. 

These chapters also are constructed 
round a fissure in Coleridge’s thought! 
The critique of Hartley’s association- 
ism is forceful: although the psycholo¬ 
gical matters are long since outdated, 
Coleridge’s discussion provides an in¬ 
troduction to questions that are still 
basic to any consideration of! the 
mind’s role in perception. Primarily he 
is trying to bnng together the sceptic¬ 
ism of eighteenth-century science and 
his owp experience as, a creative poet. 

literature.... ■ , •' " 

He came to certain authors surpri¬ 
singly late: “who wrote The Brothers 
Karamozov ?" he asked a friend in , 
1897, "and what’s the best of Dickens 
(I haven’t read any)?” About the 
works he managed to get published in 
his early career r short stories in Les 
Plalsirs et les Jours and the Ruskin.. 
translations - the letters are npt parti¬ 
cularly informative, beiiw more con¬ 
cerned with the technicalities of pub¬ 
lication and distribution than with 
.problems of composition; Utt e Hght.U..; 
shod on Jean Sanmil, Ns first attempt. 
.at a major ripyei, begun and aban¬ 
doned before the him of the century. . 

As a repository of r&wmaterials for A 
la Recherche du Temps Perdu, .aU 
painstakingly identified by JColb, the 



What is specially striking ls J he J* len J 
to which the most memorable traits of 

tnimi- all derive from Pfoust WmscU.. 
.. TTielelters ^ rienmpftficxi atinps- 
ptiererand cannot foil to fascinate - 
,;5dWrera Pi AM 


The question which he cunnot solvo, 
however, is the status of the human 
imagination. Is it to be treated ax a 
pleasurable adjunct to human experi¬ 
ence, and so in the end irrelevant to 
serious issues? Or is it the element in 
humanity most in touch with the 
individual's inner being, and so with 
that supreme Being who Is God? 
Coleridge’s philosophical speculations 
were conducted around the dream of 
establishing the second position, yet he 
had to contend with the fact that the 
implications of the phenomena he 
investigated were not always as com- 

K eJliug to others as they were to 
Imself. Any assertion that the inmost 
being of the individual was related to 
the Being of God was open to criticism 
on moral grounds, moreover. Only by 
demonstrating the power of love and 
imagination in action could he hope to 
vindicate that belief; yet it whs precise¬ 
ly that demonstration which had failed 
when hjs relationship with the Words¬ 
worths and Sara Hutchinson degener¬ 
ated into anxiety and alienation. 

Devoid of that central success his 
thinking was forced into more abstract 
and formal paths: by Chapter 12 he .was 
adapting large -sections of Scholling's 
transcendental philosophy without 

R acknowledgement. Even then 
tlcal intelligence was still at 
work, adding a sentence here, altering 
another there, turning plagiarism intp - 
ranging eclecticism; but the 
framework of what was presented was 
still Schelling's rather than his own. In 
a last fling of energy he attempted a 
direct assault on the nature of imagina¬ 
tion, followed by the playful stroke In 
which he intervened with a letter to , 
himself dissuading himself from the 
attempt and set down instead- an 
outline definition where the ambi¬ 
guities of his ideas were papered over 
m orotund phrases while ms under¬ 
lying intelligence . and originality 
peeped through the subordinate ' 
clauses. ' 

The Biographia is a work full of 

. further contact with the autfiqr m0re : • 
intimate than that 'providcd by Pain¬ 
ter’s massive biography. Readfn isola¬ 
tion, they’re unlikely to make many 
converts fo Proust’s cause; They’ve not 
been Jdvingly composed, almost as a 
separate art-form, like the letters of 
Fiaiibert or Marlin du ,Gnrd. The 
personality that emerges is distinctly.: 
unappealing. Proust’s sharp intelUg-.. 
ence, acute sensitivity, massive crudi- .;. 
tlori. bookish wit and remarkable vital¬ 
ity Are regularly on display blit there 
are less endearing attributes: the com¬ 
pulsive preoccupation with his health 
and money' problems, neurotic fussl-J 
ness over no anguished ■ friendships, .. 
the. courtship of nigh society figures 
which 1 is, orioccasion, so unctuous that 
either .tils honCsty or his judgment 1 
must be colled Into question.. One 
.begins to, appreciate why Proust ;.«p. .. 
< Insisted on tne clear demarcation-line ; 
to bei drawn between the artist’s life 
and ; his work. And one Can’t'help 
wondering Vhaiproust-ivpu^d makftof' 
Philip Kolbwho has chosen to express , 
his tolflfess devotion toihlfi byspend-' 
ing half, a century On recpyerlng .and 
’ restoring letters that the rtdpidnts 
.were' fpgylady.ordercd.iq.destroy.. /• ■! 


R. flat 


contradictions and discontinuities, 
haunted by Coleridge's failure to make 
sense of nis ruinca relationship with 
Wordsworth, but also a labyrinthine 
monument to his emotional and intel¬ 
lectual explorations. The ideal of living 
solely by the heart and imngination 
had proved illusory, but not the facts of 
human nature which had made Cole¬ 
ridge believe that it might be possible. 
The extraordinary transforming pow¬ 
ers of the imagination remained a fact, 
as did the creative poweis of the mind 
itself; and his awareness of these 
prompted bis best criticism. 

The more the book Is seen in the foil 
context of Coleridge's developing 
ideas the richer it becomes. Even the 
iU-concealed petulances and over-pro- 
testations have their part in the whole. 
Unlike most of his contemporaries, 
Coleridge was a liberal who was pre¬ 
pared to pay the price of independ¬ 
ence. While others wrote their works 
under the shield of protective institu¬ 
tions such as the universities or chur¬ 
ches, he relied on a meagre pension 
and the charities of Ills friends. He also 
made (he experiment of living by his 
ideals. As a result his work displays 


individual to think freely within an 
unsympathetic environment, how far 
human weakness wilt subvert the 
attempt. Instead of looking for a grand 
unifying design we should take it for 
what it is: one of the great early 
documents of the liberaf mind, its 
foiiures prophetic of others in the. 
nineteenth century when loo much 
reliance was placedon the power of the 
human heart, its successes looking 
forward to more modem attempts to 
rescue the creative element in 
humankind from being either petrified 
into Institutional thinking or dissipated 
on the winds of too much liberty. 

John Beer is reader in English literature 
at Cambridge. His books include "Col¬ 
eridge's Poetic'Intelligence." 

' There is much lo . admire in this 
selection: Kolb’s copious footnotes 


scape; the attractive type-face; the 33 
•photographs:of Proust and his princip-. 
al correspondents, Ralph Manheim’s 
translation reads well for the most pan 
though he’s misguidedly sought En¬ 
glish equivalents, for the virtually un¬ 
translatable formulae with which 
Proust ends his letters: there’s an 
archness about "ever so affectionate¬ 
ly" entirely lacking to the original /e 
tembrasse injiniment; “Your boy", "I 
kneel lo you, Madame".qnd "Accept* 
the expression of my. slncerest hom¬ 
age" spund unnecessarily affected. He 
should have followed the more cau-' 
tioiis practice George Painter adopted 
hi ,hl>V 1956 translation of ’ Proust’s 
letters to his mother arid left begin¬ 
nings iand .endings in the - original 
.French. 

Rbb^rt GlbsoB .,. ^. /,'• ' 

RobertOibsori iSp rpfessor of French at 
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BOOKS 

Jewish 
diversity 

The Jews of East Central Europe 
between (lie World Wars 
by Ezra Mendelsohn 
Indiana University Press, £19.25 
ISBN 0 253 33160 9 

Stable frontiers and ethnic homogen¬ 
eity only came to East Central Europe 
in Ihe wake of the Second World War. 

Then Soviet domination facilitated the 
forced transfer of populations, mainly 
ethnic Germans and Poles, and the 
re-drawing of national boundaries. 

The Jews, who had constituted a 
significant element in the area before 
the war, were almost entirely absent 
thereafter. Genocide and, to a lesser 
degree, emigration had seen to their 
virtual disappearance from an area 
they had inhabited since the Middle 
Ages. 

Ezra Mendelsohn's book concerns 
[•self with the final phase of their 
htstory before their destruction under 
NazL rule. It compares the develop¬ 
ment of the Jewish communities and 
their treatment in Poland, Hungary, 

Czechoslovakia, Romania, Lithuania, 

Latvia and Estonia. Working, except 
in the case of Poland, nlinosl entirely 
from secondary material, (he author 
^Produced a study which not only 
skilfully guides the reader through the 
complexities of Jewish life in the 
region but also has much to say about 
how and why the societies in which 
they lived were so different. 

Despite the igreat diversity among 
the Jews in the area, Mendelsohn 
identifies two main types - the West 
European and the East European. The 
former, as represented by the Jewries 
of Hungary, the western regions of 
Czechoslovakia and Latvia, was char¬ 
acterized by it high degree of accuituro- 
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under the early Hanoverians but were 
only brought to question its legitimacy 
3.Sf Pral?nged crisis in Fmperlal 
relations which followed the Seven 
Years War. The reasons of state which 
made British politicians fee! compelled 
« ,. on thw legitimacy are not part 
Pole s terms or reference. 

Tvp chapters are devoted to tracing 
the change in view, both in Britain and * 
ta America, of representative legisla¬ 
tures as autonomous bodies pursuing 
the Interests of the community as. a 
whole to one in which they were 
considered as constantly accountable 
and subject to outside Influence. The 
Idea of the repesentatives' delegate 
status came to be more firmly embed- 
S^*l' ha ". 1 "B,rl.i S hprac ; 
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Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars: 
North Indian society In the age of 
British expansion, 1770-1870 
by C. A. Bayly 

Cambridge University Press, £29.50 
ISBN 0 521 22932 4 _ 

Despite its importance as the home 
of a large Traction of mankind, the 
setting of a great civilization, a scene 
of Bntish imperial rule in the past 
and a present source of immigrants 
to Britain, the Indian subcontinent 
does not figure prominently in most 
Bntish histoiy syllabuses. Whatever 
the reasons for this, a shortage of 
first class research monographs is not 
among them, as this publication of 
the twenty-eighth volume of “Cam¬ 
bridge South Asian Studies” serves 
to remind us. Rulers, Townsmen and 
Bazaars , by the Smuts Reader in 
Commonwealth Studies at Cam¬ 
bridge, is an excellent addition to a 
remarkably fine series. It needs only 
a more arresting title. 

Dr Bayly's study of the patterns of 
social and political relations deriving 
from economic activity in north India 
concentrates on two key groups, the 
5emce gentry and the merchants. 
His reappraisal of their role in Indi¬ 
an development involves challenging 
a number of assumptions about post- 
Mughal India, notably that it was in 
chaos and decline until the imposi¬ 
tion or a British peace and that the 
rise of an Indian middle clnss was 
primarily a response to British mod¬ 
ernization. Instead, he discerns a 
process in which dynamic indigenous 
elements maintained a basic con¬ 
tinuity in face of both Mughal col¬ 
lapse and British conquest. 

In A™* place, there was after 
1740 a decentralization of power and 
a redistribution of resources. Mughal 
weakness in Delhi was offset by 
strong centres of local power, while 
agricultural decline In some areas 
was matched by vigorous expansion 
elsewhere. The growing expense of 
war and the resulting need to boost 
. rovenue mpde now rulers dependent 
on Muslirti service gentry and Hindu 
merchants, who acted as interme¬ 
diaries between them and agrarian 
soriety and whose own position in 
society was thereby permanently en¬ 
hanced. They constituted the begin¬ 
nings of a new Indian middle class, 
whose development was accelerated 
by educational and economic change 
under the British but whose mentali¬ 
ties and forms df organization were 
precolonial, 

l *? e BrJtish initially 
adapted themselves to the system as 
they round it and made themselves 
acceptable to these elites on whose 
skills in financing trade and In re- 
venue management they, too. came 
to depend. 11118 mutual accommoda¬ 
tion! between the'company and the 
elites benefited both untif less pru- 
SJV and lBSS enlightened officials 
. 4£ ntro1 and change Indian 
society. They limited the role and i 

J“Kj® f 8 na, / ve aristocrac y whose i 
expenditure on luxury goqds and dis- 
play consequently declined to the : 

° f - arlisan employment. • i 
212“ important factor In the i 
economic depression of 1825-45 ( 

which was less a crisis of capitalism’ 1 
, anf modernlzaUdn than of con- c 
quUtador imperialism using Mughal t 
methods to push for a degree ot i 
centra lisation which the Mugbals had l 
i«ver acWeved" Likewise, the re- -d 
beljjon of- 1857 ' was a. belated re- , v 
sponse to political changes which bad 1 ■ a 

faZr l 10 d, ® di ‘« !a a°d liveli-' ■: d 

'SiH h ? Ut n0Ith lhdi ^.wJthout r 
• providing the .lineaments of a stronc b 

^. Ste S §u , cfj ® emerged iq Bengal : b 
USSS ■. d m ° re th an disturb and tl 
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n.aiiiage ana n s ac(iv^^5 
Pie life. Firms were aveE 1 j 
commercial risks wWdSSl 
their social goals Tnrf St'S 
questions wither hJ'M 
wou d have C h a ng ed If 
the Indian economy had 
ns mTokugawa Jap^ 

. These and other pnn>.ih • ’ 
||ig themes are explorajS. 1 ?? 

Jty and a wealth o7vM» 

David Olllard ' 

OrGul^dln 

em history at the tint,■ ■ fl *' 
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Ancient 
sources 

Archaic and Classical Greectia "1 
selection of ancient sources lo 
translation 

edited by Michael H. Crawforf* 
David Whitehead 
Cambridge UniversltyPress.fJJJD 
and £12.50 

ISBN 0 521 22775 5 and 296381 ; 

With ancient history being inaraa* 
studied by those with tittle a» 
knowledge of Latin or Qreel,ii 
more than ever important forlusocM 
material to be available in iraiufiu 
The introduction to this volume nIi 1 
archaic and classical periods contrai 
pithy four-page characterization ofdt 
polis and its society, followed bji 
more lengthy and highly InfonoK 
description of the source maleriiia 
our disposal; the passages died ta 
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nd able bibliographical guidance, 
lal Crawford and Whitehead avoidfc 
by most obvious pitfalls awalth» dr 
ile editor of source material; they ant 
:as indulge in “slanted" headings, usd) 
□n they tail to indicate that (here fsoAu 
oF source material which they town 
>st quoted. But of course thft very facti 
nt selection comes between the saiefid 
du and its reader, and much tutusond* 
e- ouality of die editors' judgsOT- 
sn where we arc dependent on w«J 
in scattered sources, as in (he rota 
n- period, the selection Is in the m« 
n- judicious, although ft is discomfits 
,s. to find that the first significant GrttJ 
:d political figure whose utterances 
re come down to us, Solon, is only few 
S- through the Aristotelian Comm** 
re of the Athenians , and I hat the poewa 

Tyrtaeus, with all that they lelhfl" 
ly the Spartan ethos, are only in eviaetf 
is in fragmentary quotations from Sinw 

:s and Plutarch. . . - . 

ie The editors are at their be«J“ 
presenting general themes - the 
e trade in the fourth century, the 
i- tude to women and slaves in the a®* 
e and in documenting the pollK«|fJ- l 

i- constitutional evolution of Aiw^. 

8 Their approach to the Persian »b 
ti Peloponnesian wars is more rtpej 
i able, and their treatment of Ihe a™*, 
e is distinctly thin. ,. 

It Is, of course, important I«. 

: study of these events not lo t»f»T 
. • sively dependent on the mnw 
: narratives of Herodotus aridjW i 

, dldes; and it would hnve Wen belj^ 
l have quoted only the materials 

■ other sources while givingreft^.' 
I- to the relevant areas of; w 

F historians. For the valu V ifirsnitr- 
I historians' testimony Is 

■ distorted by the snippet-trealm? 

■.' which it is here subjected, and 

I'.' a serious danger thdt students, w 11 . 

> ■. dissuaded from the newssaf/JJ 
rewarding task of reading the JjL 
Herodotus andThucydjoesasa ■ 

: because they ore 
,r suadpd that all that is |iec fff5 t wi. 

■ them of their work is Pf cse J 1 , ,e : BW .| .r-' 
: Crawford's and Whitehead 9 Pg |>.; 

; .. John Greed 

V. John Creed is senior 
department of classics at the 
of Lancaster. ' 
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holes 

_Milh*matlcaJ Theory 
_ Block Holes 
bS Chandrasekhar 

udon Press: Oxford University 
,£55.00 

8 0198512910 _ 

holes seem to be part and parcel 
Sjbe Universe in which wc find 
unelves. Although the name was 
afreoinedby John Wheeler in 1968, 
fe idea of a black hole state is 
iBfprianglyoId. On May 26,1783 John 
Iticfaell, an English country parson, 
trote to Henry Cavendish of the 
goyal Sodety concerning the possibil- 
jtytbai there could exist stars so small 
lad dense that a velocity greater than 
tat of light would be necessary to 
tape from their surfaces. No light 

B leave such stars and they would 
risible to us but, Michell pointed 
tit, possibly detectable by their gravi- 
jjfooal effects if they were in orbit 
traead another visible star. 

We now know that such an invisible 
object can only be accurately de- 
iofted by using Einstein’s theory of 
gnDillon. A solution of Einstein's 
uittiofls describing a static, spherical 
bUKk bole was first found by the 
ntnnomer Karl Schwarzschild in 1916 
fahgthe final months of his life as he 
hr dying of pemphigus in a German 
m hospital at the Eastern front. 
Sdnncmld's Interest in, and motiva¬ 
ted for, seeking such a solution was 
Mfty to find a description of the Sun's 
.gravitational field and the planetary 
■odoas according to general re- 
bdvity. 

It was not until 1921 that astrono- 
: rial Ideas like MicbelFs resurfaced in 
ac context of general relativity. The 
Mtahwtplclst Sir Oliver Lodge, not 
«wwng of Mlchell’s early work, re- 
MtaJlsted (he densities and diameters 
i «8™resable to retain their light and 
; usoptedicted the existence of what we 
ww call neutron stars. Lodge then 
™wd that Schwarzschild’s solution 
«r the gravitational field of a static 

S predicts that there can exist a 
surrounding a dense star from 
uMt cannot escape, and its 
b the same as that predicted by 
«n and Michell using Newton's 
tony Of gravity. 

black hole is very 
Jf 6, “ J*aa only one property - that 
Mbs.. Once ju mass is known all 
PJPP*™ 6 * accessible to an out- 
, JJfff 6 ‘VCT we also known. In 1963 
W Mrr, a New Zealand mathemati- 
a new type of solution 

DCInSteln'sCITflVltallnrf aniiotlnn, 


Itok-i r"r ,u to ocnwarzscmia s 
Hd 0856 zere> spin. A 

tbfcrt ^ ^tetpretatiop of Kerr’s 
KS ft • 1967 • when Robert ■ 

nkS£ C !l ard LJn R uist gave a 
description of Kerr’s 
revealing it to be the descrip- 
n ® bl ac ^ bole, Subse- 
P0Beal»5 S C b?^** zadon was found 
ptown c bwge and it was 
K3n2Si ma ^' spin ®nd electric 
S5S2S S ‘brec properties of 

m ^temal astronom- 
^.not.tq say 


^Sh? 816 ^ btsi«?ethe black hole 
othe^'informa- 


toS holes have 

^'hMk 11 ‘be mathemati- 

ot tmaginaty befogs. It has 

^wrwwf 6 ^ 6n *lous oqtpourfogs 


we are able to find inevitablv possesses 
some special property that makes it 
simple and so easy to find. So how do 
wc know that the “simple" static and 
spinning black holes found by 
Schwarzschild and Kerr arc what real 
black holes would look like; perhaps 
real ones would be far more compli¬ 
cated? 

This question cannot be answered 
definitely. The best we can do is to 
distort the Schwarzschild and Kerr 
black holes slightly and then see if they 
quickly settle down to their original 
symmetrical forms again or if. instead, 
they get more and more distorted. If 
the first case occurs we would feet 
confident that our particular solutions 
are stable and representative of the 
black holes in the sky; if the second 
occurs, however, our simple solutions 
would be unstable to the slightest 
distortion of their perfect idealized 
symmetries by neighbouring stars and, 


Lucrative 

cloning 

The Gene Business: who should control 

biotechnology? 

by Edward Yoxen 

Pan,£3.95 

ISBN0330 281127 

The central thesis of this highly read¬ 
able and entertaining book is that 
rapid advances in recombinant DNA 
technology, and the biotechnological 
revolution stemming from it, will pro¬ 
duce changes in our society as far- 
reaching as those of the industrial 
revolution. This is a large claim, but 
since Dr Yoxen demonstrates a fairly 
realistic appreciation of the potential 
and limitations of biotechnology It is 
one which must be treated seriously. 
For his part, the author must justify 
this view - otherwise the reader may 
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his more general observations. 

This justification, however, is not 
provided until late in the book and is 
presented in terms of changes in our 
attitudes towards the boundaries be¬ 
tween species and of the potential 
which different organisms have. These 
changes lead to the overthrow of the 
eighteenth-century view of the living 
World as a “Hierarchical chain of being 
filled with the products of divine 
artifice". Although most molecular 
biologists would contend that this has 
already been achieved by the discovery 
of the physical basis of inheritance ana 
the cracking of the genetic code, Dr 
Yoxen is probably right that the tech¬ 
nical demonstration of the ability to 
produce new gene combinations in the 
test-tube has most forcefully brought 
this point home to the general public. 
It Is a pity, therefore, tnnt the chapter 
explaining the scientific-basis of gene¬ 
tic engineering will leave most people 
as puzzled as ever. Some dear dia¬ 
grams, well integrated into the text, 
might have improved matters. 

At the start of this industrial and 
social revolution, Yoxen suggests, we 
are presented with two opportunities. 
One. Is merely to observe and analyse 
the miking of History. The other Is to 
seize the chance to let sodety plan the 
development of this riew technology 
ahd ensure lhat its needs, rather than 
those of big business, are served. 
Although early signs indicated that the 
latter opportunity would be taken, 
subsequent developments have dis-, 
appointed , him. He-. ( fe$is , that JhC. 
public’s Interests have been subju-. 
gated to those of sdentifjc careerism 
. and commercial opportunism. He sug- 
. gests that the presence of industry on 
campus; and the increasing involve¬ 
ment of universities in the establish¬ 
ment and running of biotechnological; 
companies, will distort the direction of 
academic research and affect the Value 
' judgments that can be made about 
. scientists and their, wqrk: 

; In general,: foe book suggests that 
. getfe cloniog techniques wilipe used to 
advance the cause of curative medicine 
and the phannqcputical companies, 

rather than that of prey® nt, vf ■ 
dne and the community. It will lead to 
the increased ascendency of. large 
landowners and the western seed cmn- 
, ponies at ; rh<4 expense of, the poor 

formers of the ttyrd Worldj Proroe^s 

for i the gerietid manipulation, of hu- 
. mails,:oh thq otfidf hapd. aj-e trolled. 
. with surprising equanlntity;... 
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like a pencil balanced on its point, 
would qujckly change their configura¬ 
tion. During the past ten years Profes¬ 
sor Chandrasekhar and his collabor¬ 
ators have produced a series of de¬ 
tailed ana lyses concerning the stability 
of Schwarzschild and Kerr black holes 
that have revealed them to possess 
properties of unexpected simplicity 
and subtlety. This impressive bnnk is a 
self-contained and exhaustive analysis 
of the (specifically) local properties of 
the Kerr and Schwarzschild metrics. 
By any standards, it is a monumental 
work in the Chandrasekhar tradition. 

The required general relativity and 
Newman-Penrose formalism are first 
introduced before the necessary forms 
of the stationary and static gravitation¬ 
al fields are derived. An exhaustive 
analysis or geodesic motion in the 
Schwarzschild solution follows - the 
only chapter that will be intelligible to 
undergraduates studying genera! rc- 


mist" policy for biotechnology. He 
suggests that groups like the campaign 
for real ale (CAMRA) might like to 


for real ale (CAMRA) might like to 
take on the cause of preserving the 
genetic diversity of plants as well as the 
generic diversity of beers. And 
women's groups might concern them¬ 
selves with the possibility of predeter¬ 
mining the sex of children, as this could 
be used to reinforce sexual discrimina¬ 
tion and oppression. 

As a molecular biologist far more 
concerned with mechanism than 
symbolism, my main concern about 
this book is that it places too much 
emphasis on the latter. 

Stephen Oliver 

Stephen Oliver is senior lecturer In 
applied molecular biology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Manchester Institute of Scien¬ 
ce and Technology. 
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Ancient Sedimentary Environments 
and the Habitats of Living Organisms: 
an Introduction to palaeoecology 
by Jean-Claude Gall 
Springer, DM60 
ISBN3540121374 

In this well illustrated book, a splendid 
translation from (he French original of 
1975, Professor Gall has aimed to 
introduce his readers to “the methods 
of deduction used In palaeoecology 
and to familiarize [them] with long- 
gone environments". However, 
although in general he has succeeded 
In his Integration of sedlmentology and 
palaeontology on the small scale, what 
Is missing is the wider link of 
palaeoecology with palaeogeography 
and how it comes about that geologists 
can now relate oceanic, evolution, 
climate and tectonics (the major ecolo¬ 
gical controls) to the sort of micro- 
ecology that the author discusses. 

Part one provides an outline of the 
information that can be deduced from 
fossils and sediments. Chapters on 
modes of life, constraints on living 
conditions, evidence from biological 
activity, sedimentary structures, 
sedimentary environments, fossilifer- 
ous horizons and methodology, arc 
quite thorough and contain many use- 
fill insights. Though brief, they give 
• something of the flavour of . the. evi¬ 
dence av3lable to the palaeoecologjst 
and will be of most use to someone 
coming Into pnlaeoecology from the 
Ufe sciences - geologists would nor- 
maUy cover much of this material in 
deptn in their mainstream courses., ■ 
Part two provides a diverse series of 
case-histories of palaeoecological in¬ 
vestigations including the late Prc- 
- 'Cambrian ediacara feuna, the Old Red, 
: Sandstone: (Devonian)‘continent, a 
Carboniferous coal basin, a Triassic, 
; i flufio-doltaic deposit, Triassic reefs, 
Lower Jurassic marine bituminous 
' shales, the Upper Jurassic Solnhofen 
. limestone, the shorelines of the Auvqf- 
sipn Sea and finally the Adieulian, 
hunter's cave at LeLa?artt; 

This somewhat disappointing book 
; is really.a book of the 1960s presented 
twenty years'too late, Although it will 
be read oy students, it will nofbecpme 
a maipr text in, the English-speaking , 
h•’ worl d.' ;•.■ [•>'I, v : 

! M. R. Leeder , ;i;N 


htlivity. Hurt two. on the regionw ol 
Kerr's solution to various perturhn- 
iions. deinonsiniivs the connexion 
with the Schwarzschild analysis de¬ 
veloped earlier. As a description of 
these topics, the text cannot be 
faulted. 

Despite its title, however, the bonk 
is not an exhaustive study of the 
mathematical properties of black 
holes. The author is interested only in 
local aspects, no detailed global prop¬ 
erties being considered. In view of the 
importance of such features, this must 
he considered a disappointing omis¬ 
sion. Because of this, readers will not 
find a rigorous definition of a black 
hole. Nor arc glubal analyses of stabil¬ 
ity cited, because the author states a 
preference for local arguments, as 
these show how an instability develops 
in time. 

The absence of global results also 


Geological 

agents 


Geology and Man: In Introduction to 
applied earth science 
by Janet Watson 

Allen & Unwin,-£15.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 004 553001 7 and 553002 5 

Geology and climate have had a con¬ 
trolling effect on the history of man's 
settlements throughout the Earth. 
This control of his activities has de¬ 
creased since he learned how to make 
use of the natural resources of the 
Earth, and to apply thetn to the 
creation of new settlements in environ¬ 
ments which are generally hostile to 
life. 

To supply the raw materials deman¬ 
ded by modern civilization he now 
transports across great distances vast 
quantities of material removed from 
the body of the Earth. The modern 
practice of metal and other mineral 
androck extraction leads to the remov¬ 
al of whole hills, and even mountains. 
Great disturbance of natural rock 
masses is caused by highway construc¬ 
tion. 

The construction of dams Iot reser¬ 
voirs and their effect on river regimes 
are further examples of how man has 
become in Professor Watson’s words a 
“geological agent’’. The extractlpn of 
useful materials and the rejection and 
tipping of unwonted rock detritus 
associated with them is now on such a 
vast scale that there have been undesir¬ 
able effects on the environment, with 
the result that man hfl$ been forced to 
consider the possible effects of this 


means lhat there is no discussion of tile 
singularity theorems of gravitational 
collapse, nor is there a discussion of 
quantum effects like the Hawking 
radiation. These omissions arc dis¬ 
appointing because those topics reven! 
deep aspects nf principle concerning 
black hole physics tnai arc mure 
far-reaching than many of the purely 
algebraic discussions which form ihc 
bulk of the author's discussion. Tin* 
author's choice of topics, as he points 
out, reflect his own special interests. 

Finally, I recommend that graduate 
students in mathematical physics 
peruse this book, as the author’s 
elegant style and clarity nf presenta¬ 
tion provides a model worth imitating. 

John Barrow 

Joh n Barrow is lecturer in astronomy at 
the University of Sussex. 


activity both at the outset and during 
operations. 

In her skilfully written book Profes¬ 
sor Watson describes the implications 
of man’s activities as a geological 
agent, outlining the geological factors 
in such a clear and methodical way that 
readers should easily be able to under¬ 
stand the principles underlying man's 
interaction with the geological en¬ 
vironment. They should also be stimu¬ 
lated enough to want to read further in 
the more specialized works quoted at 
the end of each chapter. 

fn nine chapters covering fun¬ 
damental information about water, 
energy sources (including geothermal 
energy), metals and other raw mate¬ 
rials, mineral exploration methods, 
and the geology related to the con¬ 
struction industry, the author provides 
concise and well-balanced accounts of 
these topics, illustrated with clear 
diagrams. 

Although this book provides a use¬ 
ful summary of the broader aspects of 
applications of the Earth sciences, its 
wide range has inevitably meant that 
some topics have had to be treated 
very briefly. However, by concentrat¬ 
ing on the essential factors, Professor 
watson has written an admirable book 
which should appeal to a very wide 
readership. 

J* C. Harvey _ 

J. C, Harvey is senior lecturer in- 
environmental sciences at . Plymouth 
Polytechnic. 

A second edition of Andrew Goudie's 
Environmental Change has been pub¬ 
lished ■ by Clarendon Press;Oxford 
University Press at £15.00 and £6.50. 
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Estate 
to class 

Max W* her on Capital Ism, 
Bureaucracy and Religion; n select Inn 
oNcxls 

edited In Stanislav And reski 
Allen & Unwin, £10.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 004 31) I I470ancl 31)11489 
ChIvIii issn and the Capitalist Spirit: 
Max Weber's Protestant Ethic 
by Gianfranco Poggi 
Macmillan. IlfMHI and £3.95 
ISBN 0 333,1451 >4 5 nnd 3451)5 3 

As the range ami depth of Max 
Weber's work is contemplated it is 
difficult not to fed a sense of astonish' 
merit at whul he accomplished. This is 
heightened when we recall the years- of 
mental distress in mid-carccr mid his 
death at the comparatively early age of 
5b. His work spans the sociology of 
economic life, luw, politics ana reli¬ 
gion together with major contributions 
to the methodology of the social 
sciences. These two books bear wit¬ 
ness la the continuing stimulus of his 
work. 

Andreski's book of readings consists 
of 10 edited extracts whiefi relate to 
one of Welder's major concerns: why 
did western civilization develop its 
unique characteristics? Two ore from 
TJic Agrarian Sociology of Ancient 
Civilisations , four each front the 
General Economic History and Re- 
ligionssoziolngie. There is nothing 
from Economy and Society, Ivhicn 
docs seem a somewhat idiosyncratic 
omission, although in his very short 
Introductory essay to the volume 


Amireski dues seek to justify this. 
Aiulrcski thinks that Weber was h 
great sociologist but ct bad writer who 
was often obscure in his formulations 
und that this was made worse in the 
ease of L'cvnrtmy and Society because 
it was left in rough notes. Rnlh and 
Wittich. who arc responsible (or the 
full English version of Economy and 
Society think differently. They suy he 
wrote lucidly and subtly, more so than 
must of his colleagues, uud that his 
powers of formulation were extraor¬ 
dinary even though the work was only 
in draft form. 

Andreski sees this selection as a 
companion volume to his forthcoming 
book on Weber. To that extent an 
overall judgment should be held in 
uhcyancc. As un introduction to some 
of Weber's comparative sociology and 
within its self-imposed limitations, this 
bnnk should be of some help to 
students. But for muny purposes Gerth 
and Mills’s old established selection 
From Max Weber, with its magisterial 
introductory essay. sriJI stands as n 
preferable starling point into Weber’s 
work. 

One of the oldest debates about 
Weber concerns his Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism, which was 
the first of his studies to be translated 
into English. From the time the thesis 
was published in journal form in 1905 It 
excited controversy. The extensive 
footnotes which accompany the book 
contnin much of the running battle 
which he conducted with his adversar¬ 
ies. Still, offer Gordon Marshall's 
recent thorough and judicious review 
of the debate -/« Search of the Spirit of 
Capitalism - one might be tempted to 
wonder whether there is anything left 
to be said. Poggi’s Calvinism ana tlre 
Capitalist Spirit persuades me that 
there is. Here Is a book which is a 
delight to read, elegantly written and 
altogether a refreshing contribution to 
an old theme, 

Poggi has written with an under- 

f raduate. audience in mind but the 
ook merits n wider audience. Essen¬ 
tially he does, three things. Ho places 
the Protestant Ethic in a rpore general 
appreciation of Weber's views on the 


nature and genesis of modern capital¬ 
ism and. drawing on Weber’s biogra¬ 
phy. suggests why the topic had per¬ 
sonal significance for him. He then 
gives us an uncluttered exposition oi 
the cssentiiil components uf the argu¬ 
ment in the Protestant Ethic . which is 
easier said than done. Finally, he 
offers some comments on the thesis 
and suggests “an alternative historical 
context” within which the thesis can be 
read and Interpreted. This he does 
with particular reference to Weber's 
work on the city. His key contention is 
that 

The Protestant Ethic concerns not so 
much the formation of a wholly new 
collective actor, as rather the 
(however radical) transformation of 
a pre-existent one - an urban status 
group already involved in the con¬ 
duct of business, and on this account 


He goes on to suggest that the contrast 
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purpose 

Social Science as Moral Inquiry 
edited by Norma Haan, Robert N. 
Ballahi Paul Rabinow and William M. 
Sullivan 

Columbia University Press, % 52.00 
and S 16.00 

ISBN 023105648 6 and 05649 4 


^iaureid^tities v 
and Interactions 

John R. Kelly 

This first volume In tha Leisure and 
Recreation Studies aaries examine*. 
leisure aa an expression or 
negotiation of self-definition. . 
Professor Kelly Integrates theory and 
resaerch into a coherent and 
controversial argument that is likGly 
to become a springboard for debate 


among sociologists of leisure for many .culture. 


Youth and Leisure 

Kenneth Roberta 
In this third book of the aeries, 
Kenneth Roberta eanminoe the way. 
young people are responding id the 
latest tread towards unemployment 
and its associated problems. His book 
combines theories of adolescence, 
theories df (ha role and growth of 
leisure, and the sources and 
consequences of post-war youth 


years to come. 

June 10BS ’ Sl0pp 

0Q48QU60Q HardUckAl 

iMsureaiut Ntcreation Studtn :, 


Leisure and Work __ 

Stanley Parker 
In the light of ever decreasing 
employment opportunities and more' 
enforced leisure, a timely «Ui4y of the 
-relationship between peqple at work 


1 November lDS3 224 pp 

0 0430110*0 Hardtack £10.00 
Leisure and Rfereatian Studies: No. 3 

The Limits of 
Rationality 
An Essfty on the Social and 
Meftbi Thought of Max 
Weber \ 

: Rogers Brubaker « 


a The failure in the last quarter of a 
)( 1 century of scientific social science to 
[D fulfil its promise - either in developing 
strong theories, demonstrating con* 
r _ vincing empirical regularities, or 

, e necessarily leading to social better- 

h. mem - has stimulated enduring de- 
L 3 bates obout (he extent to which social 
a l science can be scientific in its methods 
ie and objective in its results. This 
volume, edited by a psychologist, a 
—""I sociologist, an anthropologist and a 
philosopher (all connected with the 
University of California at Berkeley) Is 
a thoughtful examination of value 
* . .‘neutrality.in-agademto study. 

Th£'sixteen papers (all out three 
original) come from a 1980 conference 
devoted to trying to understand the 
relationship between social science, 
morality and practical life. The most 
distinguished contributors are Albert 
Hirschman, Jtlrgen Habermas and 
Robert Bellali, but the collection as a 
whole is a strong one, spanning the ‘ 
range from the discipline most preoc¬ 
cupied with objectivity, sociology, to 
that least concerned, economics- Only 
its highlights can be touched on. 

The first section looks at the rela¬ 
tionship between facts and'value (“Is" 
and “ought") in economics, ammo-- 
. : pology, historiography and psych¬ 

ology. Hirschman incisively questions 


between estate and class defines the 
conceptual space within which to 
understand (he processes described in 
the Protestant tilde. 

The last chapter docs then contain 
an important argument, which in¬ 
cidentally complements the relevant 
pnrls of his earlier hook. The Develop¬ 
ment of the Modern State, and merits 
close attention. Suffice it to sav here 
that Poggi attempts to identify a histor¬ 
ical configuration in which entre¬ 
preneurial class consciousness with its 
distinctive moral vision emerged. 
Hence, despite Weber's much com¬ 
mented upon methodological indi¬ 
vidualism, it is entirely appropriate for 
Poggi to speak of the collective actor, 
the burgher class. This has ramifica¬ 
tions both for our understanding of 
Weber’s work and for our own 
approach to sociological analysis. 

J. E. T. Eld ridge 

J. E. T. Eldridge is professor of 
sociology at the University of Glasgow. 

social sciences, but because of the 
unreflective moralism of a good deal of 
British work on social policy. Robert 
Bellah argues strongly that modern 
social science, even when claiming to 
be purely theoretical enterprise, is 
suffused with values. He puts forward 
a conception of socinl science as prac¬ 
tical reason, concerned with ends ns 
well as means. In its applied form, 
therefore, it is not simply concerned to 
produce technical fixes but with fun¬ 
damental (moral) issues of social pur¬ 
pose. The true calling of sociology is to 
contribute to the self-understanding of 
society rather than to its manipulated 
improvement. William Sullivan criti¬ 
cizes the view that the social sciences 
can provide expert knowledge on the 
basis of which public policy is formed. 
Reflecting the views of many of the 
contributors, he sharply attacks scien¬ 
tistic and positivistic conceptions of 
applied social research. Bruce Sievers 
provides a very welcome examination 
of the ethics and epistemology of 
public opinion researen, a topic which 
receives too little attention from disci¬ 
pline-bound academics. 

The collection hangs together fairly 
well through the pursuit ol common 
themes and reliance on a- body of 
common literature (for example, 
Lawrcjncc Kohlberg’s work on moral 
education receives much attention). 
Despite its major contribution, many 
of its themes will already befamillar to 
European readers. There is a sense 
here of America rediscovering the 
wheel, reflecting an American erosion 
of faith in those scientific canons which 
European social scientists (at least in 
sociology and political science) have 
been less ready to adhere to. The main 
weakness of tne collection is a certain 
grandeur of tone which does not stoop 
to consider in any detail the implica¬ 
tions of tne arguments so Stren'uously 
put forward for the,conduc't of empiric¬ 
al investigation. 

Martin Bulmer 
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neither easily accessible nor easily 
understandable. Brubaker 
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ology. Hirschman incisively questions m IITC>llgl111011, _ 

whether,the postulate of self-interest .. -Uii „ 
cjoes not need to be balanced by an Martin Bulmer 

element, of benevolence in microeco- ~ , r-:-“ 

nomics, particularly when applying Dj. Bulmer Is senior lecturer .in social 
economic .analysis to non-economic administration at the London School of 
behaviour. Altruistic behaviour, or Economics. . . 
behaviour which , is not . purely self- 
regarding, needs to be given a more 

central place in economic theory. Ecor \ \ __ 1 _ • _ 

nomist Michael McPherson follows VV 
With an impressive critique of the T T , *■■**•• 

dogpiatic postulation of unchanging «• . . 

"wants", arguing the need toibalance *'*’VTr\n 
causal expjanation with meaningful JIM J 
understanding. Paul Rabinow suggests 
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boundaries have expand loVi 1 
pass deep-rooted social and bS* 
issues. P* 

. Gill Palmer's definition of he, a 
ject reflects the contcmporarvbrM* 

of ,he field She sets 
studying' the processes of conircK 
the employment relationship 2 l 
practice this still seems todeL, 
good deal of attention to the cot s 
lipnal headings of trade usiiari 
ployers associations. oollenMh 
gaining and the government. \n& 
tion, however, it allows a moreiW 
etical and searching questknb > 
fundamentals such as orieniafom 
work, and perspectives on confci 
society. Palmer s assiduous atiectla 
to presenting the variety of diaa 
ana perspectives notsurprisininii 
to cloud the distinctivenessoftirw 
position. But in essence this seem* 
derive from a neo-Weberian ij« 
multifarious conflicts are to be a 
pected but the precise form ant <n 
conflict will take depends on t& 
strategies of various interest gnu 
and the institutional arrangema 
within which they interact. 

This particular perspective is land) 
maintained throughout and rtsulun 
continued emphasis on the burca®, 
tization of work. Other fomiul 
strategic control are dismissed m 
what cavalierly. Hence, tcdinob 
gets short-shrift with the question* 
assertion that “Although mrchmi 
controls are increasing, Ihev Mil to 
predominate until all proauclk 
processed through automated p 
and robots replace employees". Th 
emphasis on bureaucratic coend 
strategy leads to a measure of rqn- 
tion and too many references tow 
particular recent writer. Indeed, b 
significance accorded this penpettri 
is curious in the light of the fact ihui 
the otherwise excellent account d 
perspectives in chapter 2, Wetw- 
Ian view is the most weakly prescind 
The political analysis raunWa 
the link between prescriptions w 
perspectives, while not new, isnt» 
theless well executed and repawn 
particular strength of this boQkw 
fortunately though, similar sort a 
ideas recur in chapters 2,7.9 aoJA 
Moreover, the material iaciM|#t» t 
scents inappropriate for a concWq 
chapter. It highlights one of the mat 
lunate tendencies among w* 
sociologists - the temptation 
tlnuaily to redefine fundomenlaic* 
ccpts. in this case "power", ewnww 
last. Here the discussion of pw” 
not sufficiently grounded In ineiw 
going material.. . 

Palmer's text remain?. hojwwM 
very worthwhile addition to tne aw 
lure. • In the main it achieve J 
integration between theoretical^ 
sis'and the perceived "body ofxnw- 
ledge** whlcn comprises IR- . 
Workplace Industrial RdMW J 

• Britain provides a usefulrompanw, 
the above work. This ^HPjjSS 
to give a factual account of tne 

of a large collaborative survey 
furnish a preliminary jLp 
data. Both aspects are oJWjy. 
•.eye towards policy imphcauou 
survey itself was conducted in 
accordingly, information oq in 
and Significance of the 
changes in industrial wlatk* , 

^Nevertheless, .Ms will - 
Splice 

the mid-sixties. It g|ves .; 

irrscfe; 

ttl^lon.Kqf^ 

• picture, has, however, ■!i L ^ ; 

. suggested in P[. ho . r 

; . veys. Perhaps the pj. 

of this survey will Jj® 1 D aJw 
benchmark for the folfow-upp-. 
for next year. _ 
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Police at 
work 

> J^Tthe British Police: a force at 
work 

. h Simon HoWaway 

* Biatlcwell,£4.95 
' 1SBN0631131124 
' CarinI In the Police Organization 
rtudbj Maurice Punch 
- MlTPress.C7.00 

, IS BN 0262160900 __ 

SThsue of controlling police be- 
Uwaut is central to the continuing 
[ debate about policing in Britain. These 
i tn books, the one written and the 
otheredited by researchers with estab¬ 
lished reputations In police studies, 
degree serious attention, since they 
, ridrns this Issue directly. 

Holdaway presents us with an 
ethnography of policing a deprived 
urban urea In a forge British city. It 
wxnlKs to be a particularly penetrat- 
lot account, since observations were 
conducted covertly over a period when 
floldaway was a serving police 
- seneant. The police emerge from this 
portrait in a very poor Tight. They 
opuar arrogant, brutal, manipulative, 
sad solely concerned with finding 
emtement in what is, essentially, a 
rather boring job. They- will seemingly 
. jo to almost any lengths to achieve the 
; ncitement they crave, in careless 
dtregard of the safety, let alone the 
mil rights, of ordinary citizens, 
i Despite its promise, this ethnogra- 

& proves to be disappointingly In- 
iBOtid. Incidents are repeatedly 



I 


(eft mth the impression that much Is 
J belpg made of little. The reason for 
i this would seem to be that the author’s 
j poridon of police sergeant/observer 
' tea advantageous (whatever the 
’ «Wc& of covert observation) than 
i ffeglil, at first, be supposed. He admits 
Ml as a sergeant Tie was unable to 
°w«ve muen of the peace-keeping, 
jwk that police officers do and which 
the major proportion of their 
. jMe*. As a result, his account is 
wgdy restricted to the police station. 
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Moreover, it is clear that he lacked 
rapport with the officers that he 
observed. Because of his strong ethical 
beliefs, he evidently found police offic¬ 
ers and police work to be distasteful, 
and being in the position of a super¬ 
visor, could not avoid disclosing his 
views. Consequently, there was 
mutual antipathy which, to his credit, 
he does not seek to hide in his 
discussion of research methods. 

The evident distaste with which he 
regards much police behaviour seems 
to nave strongly influenced the wholly 
negative portrait that he paints. Cet- 
.tainly, one is left with methodological 
and concfeptual reidfvatlBiis. As re-- 
gards method, there seems to be some 
confusion over the evidential status 
accorded to Informants’ accounts. On 
the one band, they are treated as 
reliable reports of such actual be¬ 
haviour as the use of excessive force, 
while on the other, he treats them as 
mere rhetoric - exaggerations de¬ 
signed to maintain the appearance of 
police work as exciting- Conceptually, 
the occupational culture is treated as 
unitary and the gratuitous imposition 
of the police themselves, rather than 
an adaptation to the conditions of 
police work. Nor is much coraoora- 
5on given to the possibility that diffe¬ 
rent officers evolve or adopt different 
cultural styles tocope with the reaUtles 
of their work. This could lead to the 
impression that all that needs to be 
done to improve policing is to change 
the occupational culture, and thus 
attain the “loving police force that is 

desired. , u 

These reservations apart, Hold- 
away’s work does, however, have the 
merit of drawing attention to the Tact 
that external changes of policy and 
technology are necessarily mediated 
(even subverted) by the occupational 


trayed us being, im example, h) I 
Holdaway. In particular, they point to I 
the rift often found between superiors I 
and subordinates. The occupational I 
culture of subordinates is often de- m 
signed as much to protect officers from I 
their superiors, as to protect them I 
from external control. I 

It would also be erroneous to believe u 
that the only reason innovation 1 
appears seldom to work in policing is ■ 
because the police themselves are I 
resistant to such schemes. Kelling I 
usefully reviews a number of expen- I 
ments conducted in the United States I 
since the mid-196i)s designed to reduce I 

crime, all of which have failed. His I 
conclusion is that there is. perhaps, I 
little more that the police can do to I 
combat crime, although they can and I I 
have been able to reduce the fear of | ■ 
crime. The danger is that a result of ■ 
continuing to emphasize crime reduc- I I 
tion as the primary, if not sole goal of| II 
policing, will be to encourage the I 
police into taking more aggressive ■ 
preventative action, which only ex- u 
acerbates their already poor relations I 
with certain sections of the commun- 1 
ity. Recourse to such policies are not I 
the gratuitous innovation of the police, I I 
but result from social and political I 
pressure to achieve'the unattainable. I 
However, as Reiner points out, the H 
police have not been the neutral I I 
recipients of policies emphasizing the | ■ 
need to reduce crime levels, but nave M 

vigorously participated in the “law and 1 ■ 

order" debate, presenting views stri- il 
kingly similar to traditional Tory atti- 
tudes. He sees this as disturbingly ■ 
anti-democratic, but as Bittner re- I 
marks in his penetrating overview, ■ 
such activism may be seen as an ■ 
assertion by the police of their profes- R 
sional worth, subject to the same ■ 
exaggeration that other professionals | 
are inclined to make. II 

Indeed, Bittner's brief discussion is ■ 
one of the two contributions which 1 | 

would commend to all those who are I 
concerned about policing. He cuts I 
through to the fundamentals of the l I 

problem, pointing out that we not only I 

want the police to act within legal I 
constraints, but also, and perhaps I 
- more importantly, to achieve the best I 
possible result when dealing with a 
situation. He criticizes the one-sided 
trend towards constraining police be- . 
haviour Within legal fcstrictioiis, with- i 

out enabling and encouraging officers ! 
to improve their competence la deal¬ 
ing wth the dlvorse duties they are 
called upon to perform. As be forceful¬ 
ly affirms, dealing with the routine 
tasks that ordinary police officers are 
required to undertake requires con¬ 
siderable skills that have for too long 
gone unrecognized. , 

In the second of the two mosl 
commendable papers, Chatterton. 
points to how the demands of the type 
, of competence referred to by Bittner 
: may conflict with strict legality. Only 
! those officers known among their 
colleagues as "snatchers" advocate 
. enforcing the laws of assault automati- , I 

[ cally. It is more common for officers to 


working at the base ot tne org^- 
tion. That those who offer facile 
prescriptions for changing, the police 
fail to appreciate this uncomfortable 
'fact leads to their proposals being 
either doomed at the outset or danger¬ 
ously unpredictable In their imple¬ 
mentation. . ._ 

Punch’s admirable collection of con¬ 
ference papers provides one example 
of this failure to appreciate reality, 
when Nordholt (tnd Straver commend 
the German-Dutch versions of. ,com- 
.munity policing”. The excellence Of 
' the collection, however. Is demons¬ 
trated by the fact that this is im¬ 
mediately exposed'as romanjidsm. It 
is subjected to searching andmerdless 

dav arrankements disrupted- ■ . 

^bese fatter. authors also ndM^ 

raise the of whether or not the 
>'pOUde is amdholIthlciMtltdtibri,i8lnre 
ffiev' demonstrate that the ex 
_observed was 


cally. It is more common tororaccra to 

enforce such laws selectively according j 

to the moral culpability of those in¬ 
volved. This creates complexities in . 
the reported statistics tor such off¬ 
ences, but few will read the two 
accounts of how an pfficer selectively 
enforced these laws without reeling 
that he displayed the competence that 
Bittner rightly applauds. As Chatter- 
ton also points out, it Is when the, 
officer feels constrained to act accord¬ 
ing to legal prescription for fear of , 
external intervention, that jystice suf- 

fe ?t !s this discrepancy between strict 
legality on the one hand, and udl- 
cious police Intervention on the other,! 
that is at the heart of the issue.™ 
controlling the police. CMndrioft. 
the police within a rigid framevrork Of 
legafniles may satis^ ethical and legal . 
ideals. Imposing new organizational 

sdremes and systems may ajOTid wjfa 

romantic notions aboptwiiat social life 

is like; Pursuing a simplistic notion of 

fessioriai self-eBteem of, fhe pouce. 
-However, none of these faihionaWe 
solutions wlU create ^-effective 
police force wc all seek, not only 
because they will be undermtoed by 

, the occupational, culture and factional 

rivMrle,within:^jollceJ xjpm*- 


Jengfl us to do. Js to be^n to recoglure 
. ‘ the complexity of th.O prob ems. rnhfe :! 


NEW SOCIOLOGY 
BOOKS FROM 
TAVISTOCK 


Dilemmas of Liberal 
Democracies 

Sludlea In Frod Hlrech'a Social Limits to Growth 
Edited by ADRIAN ELLIS and KRISHAN KUMAR 
Tavistock Studies in Sociology 

The ten assays in this book are a response to the host of issues 
provocatively rataed by the late Fred Hlrech’a Soda/ limits to Growth. The 
essays are e series of refleclfons on the pollUcaJ and economic crisis of 
contemporary western democracies and touch on a good number of the 
problems of our Hme. It is aa a contribution to a vital contemporary debate 
about Ihe future of western society Chat the editors have conceived nils 
collection, 

HarJbaok 8 0432 70480 6 £12.96 
Paperback 0422 784702 £6.95 

Power, Crime, and 
Mystification 

STEVEN BOX 

Thviatook Studios In Sociology 

Traditionally, criminologists have concentrated their efforts on discovering 
why relatively powerless people apparenjy commit so many 
crimes, and how the State might be best advised to control this problem. 
Steven Box armies thal mosl serious crimes are committed by persons in 
positions of power and privilege, and that some ralattvely powerless 
groups, particularly woman, hardly commit any serious crimes. 

HariS 0422 78400 0 £12.95 ! 

Paperback 0 422 76410 8 £8.50 

Ethnography 

Prlnclplee In practice 

MARTYN HAMMERSLEYand PAUL ATKINSON 

la this accessible Introduction to the methods ol rthnographto IteWworii. 

provides a systematic and coherent account of ethnographic principles 
and practice. 

Hartlbac? 0 422 771603 £12.00 
Paperback 0 422 77180.0 £6.96 

On Being a Mother 

Aetudyof women wHh pre-aehooloMWiwn 

MARY GEORGINA BOULTON 

This is a valuable description and analysis of the, childrearing work of 

S^ a toSm M^SiSocfaM ' 

such aa the organization and setting of oNId care, the „ 

Identity Involved In being a mother and the effect of motherhood on a 
woman's relationship wlm her husband. 

Harffif 0422 78540/ £16.00 
Papeiback 0422 786604 £7.50 

Disability and Disadvantage 

The social ooneequencee of ohronle IHnepe 

DAVID LOOKER • . 

pr^Snrif|J'S^wSnuato^S'flfl 1 ® to provkKr themselves a more 
aptieraotory dally; life. ' 

224 Q1KW4 i 

Papa^t 0422 78740 X £7,50 

Sexual Divisions: 

Patterns and Processes 

• Edited by MARY EVANS and CLARE UNGERSON 
The majority of social Institutions In Ihe Indus Walied, capitalist West can 

l^^oOTtradkri expressed ideals and wptKWHcMie of aqurflly. 

■ P^Sack.,0422 784400 £6.95 • 
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Are these sociology textbooks being 
used by your students? 

TOE PROBLEM OF SOCIOLOGY 

An introduction to the discipline 
David Lee & Howard Newby 

stimulating reading' The Times Educational Supplement 

Designed for first year students, this new sociology textbook 
provides an introduction to key theories and research in sociology. 

£7.95 paper 091515114 380pp 

TOE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK 

/5gj| Race and racism in 70s Britain 

VS Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies 

'a welcome book on the subject of race in Britain . .. represents an 
ambitious and serious attempt to come to grips, theoretically and 
empirically, with the changing position of black people in British 
society and their relationship to the state which actively 
discriminates against them.' West Africa 

£5.95 paper 091493811 3Q4pp 

Sociology & Social Policy catalogues are available from: 
Katharine Garsten, Hutchinson Education, 

17/21 Conway Street, London WlF 6JD. 

V Hutchinson University Library 


The Perspective of 
Ethnomethodology 

Douglas Benson and John A. Hughes 

Structures and Processes of 
Urban Life 

Second Edition 

R. E. Pahl, R. Flynn and N. H. Bud* 

Jls Is a newedition of a well-known book which Introduces ! • 

SSSSSP 1 ^^ lssues ideaB in iSKSSSSR It takes ' : 

Hi 6 new perspectives on urban’questions 

^P^^^rlhtroductlontpthlsSubject.Itbrovldes ,' 

geographers, and anyone concerned with the welfare state ' 
Paperback 0 582 29543 2 publlsh 0 dMay i 983 £ 3 . 95 net ; 

For Inspection copies pfoaoe write to Linda- 

;Cockrarn, Longman House, Burnt Mill, 

Hartow, Essex CM292JE 


combtaJiigschotariy analysts 




Craig fjttler and G'raehieSt^ani^y^ f fo ■ 

$1^95 hardback £69$paperback Pttblic^tionMcuxhi^ 

foyfotUief details of these books ptaaso write io ■ V’’ : fo' i 


BOOKS 

SOCIOLOGY 


! With a 
British 
bias _ 

The Problem of Sociology: an 
Introduction to the discipline 
by David Lee and Howard Newby 
Hutchinson,£7.95 
ISBN 0091515114 

The purpose of (his first-year under¬ 
graduate textbook is to show that the 
discipline of sociology is a rigorous, 
distinct and intellectually powerful 
one. Lee and Newby attempt to do this 
through a presentation of the develop¬ 
ment of major schools of sociological 
thought, with particular emphasis on 
the work of Marx, Weber and Durk- 
heim. 

This gives the book a coherence 
which is often lacking in mnn> 


which is often lacking ' in more 
piecemeal approaches to the subject 
(lor example, through the examination 
of key concepts or assorted empirical 
areas). They demonstrate that the 
study of classical theorists and sociolo¬ 
gical schools can give a good grounding 
m the basics of the discipline. Furth¬ 
ermore, there is an intellectual depth 
here which students who can cope with 
the rather heavy academic style should 
find both demanding and stimulating. 

However, to concentrate on classical 
sociology can have its limitations, as is 
seen when the authors try to establish 
its contemporary relevance. Marx, 
uurkheim and Weber were writing a 
century ago And were concerned with 
the development of capitalism, indus¬ 
trialization and urbanization in the 
west. Lee and Newby give the impress¬ 
ion that changes since then, of a sort 
which the original theorists could hard- 

U “PP endlces to their theories. But 
the third world, where these processes 
are occurring today, is hardly men¬ 
tioned. Ana Britain is' treated as 
though it were still the archetypical 
modem Industrial society, whereas it 
quite.dearly is not. ' 

There are other weaknesses, not all 
of which can be laid at the door of the 
classical theorists. For example, there • 
Is a tendency to treat societies as 
hough they were self-contained en- 
liHes which is hardly realistic in a 
shrinking and interdependent world 
characterized by the international 
“Sfftty of Capital and lab °ur. Yet Lee 
and Newby even manage to discuss a.. 
topic such as the state without any 
EE 1 * 51 ? ortemal relations. This Is 
reflected also in the choice of eibpir- 

SJj-fi*!* refers mainly^ to 
Britain. .Although It may.be argued 


that students should learn sociology 
through the analysis of their own 
society, they cannot really grasp the 
significance of gender, race, social 
class and poverty in Britain, to name 
but a few topics, unless these are 
placed in a comparative context. Nor 
are all students at our universities 
British. While sociology can be a most 
effective antidote to ethnocentrism, an 
approach which equates Britain with 
modern society will only serve to 
reinforce it. 

The authors’ inward-looking attitude 
is unfortunately complemented by 
their introspection towards sociology. 
There is an overemphasis on what 
particular sociologists have written 
and what other sociologists have writ¬ 
ten about them. The index is domin¬ 
ated by names rather than subjects. 
This is not uncommon in sociology 
nowadays, and partly reflects the sub¬ 
ject’s increasing age. But insularity is a 
characteristic of the current British 
intellectual climate, and is certainly 
not inherent in the nature of sociology. 
Nevertheless, this could still be a most 
useful text provided that its academic 
respectability is well supplemented by 
some sociological imagination. 

David Berry 

°? vi f Berry is senior lecturer and head 
oj the department of sociology at 
University College , Cardiff. 

Out of the 
ordinary 

The Perspective of Ethnomethodology 

by Douglas Benson and 

John A. Hughes 

Longman, £3.50 

ISBN 0582 29584 X 

Among the barriers to the diffusion of 
etnnomethadologjcal concepts and 
analyses, the absence of an appropri¬ 
ate introductory text has perhaps been 
he rpost significant. Confronted with . 
the complexities of GarflnkeFs prose 
and the forbidding technicalities of 
conversation analysis, it is scarcely 
surprlsmg that social science teachers 
should have hesitated before exposing 
themselves and their students, to the 
rigours of the original works. • 

The result has hp.p.n that —, 


THETiMES HIGHER EDUcWwNSUPP^j J TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 28.10.83 

thc philosophical 

■ ■■ ■■A obscure 

“s the title suggi 
m substantive theor 
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The result has been that teachers 
who have acquired an easy familiarity 
with such recondite notions as “struc¬ 
turation” and “overdetermination" 
iJXf n / 2 tb J; c ? n ]? similarly comfortable 
with Garfinkel's vocabulary. Terms 
hke “indexicaHty" and "iSlity d£- 
juncturo have not been worn in 
through the medium of the lecture and 
the seminar and, as a result, students 
have rare y begun to get used to them 
Meanwhile the gap between the rapid¬ 
ly Increasing ethnomethodological 
«£pus and its indistinct public image 
grows ever wider, 

While this contemporary ddarth of 


exposition is changing!!?' 
versahon analyse 8 

especiaiiyStepWnUnwf 

published Pramnnih-,^ 
University PreTlfe S* 
fundamental work 
«tcd and relatively" 1 ^ 
There are several reasons M* 
pressures within ethiEffi 
have been towards rnnmX 4 
than dissemination, SSf'* 
than teaching. Moreov«& 
intellectual anccstors-Tala* 
and Alfred Schutz - are fa 

complex and presently uofS 

thus presenting additional dj 
for the-expositor. Finally 1, 
textbook writer must ,/ 
between the complex and tig 
be, the gap between the 
positive highway i n a topic sri 
gender or stratification - m S 
wafer thin when the subject ir 
ings or the significance of the 
For-granted. It is not easy tom 
familiar strange. Few get attar,, 
and even fewer do so with bL 
Set against this background! 
attractively produced and et 
written book represents a con 
achievement. In six lively < 
Benson and Hughes have pit., 
accessible outline of many ofibe_ 
concepts and research streams ■ 
field and have produced by fufe 
introductory text in cthnomaW 
gy vet to appear. 

The authors begin by 
three samples of ctnnomei 
work - on juvenile justice, 
scxualism and conversation - m 
trale a range of its goals and k 
ques. The following chaplero* 
places Garfinkel within the In 
tic" tradition of sociology ad I 
scribes the way he transceodrii 
subjectivism of earlier 
through his'focus on the m 
of social life. Subsequent 
review ethnomethodolorical 
tions in relation to traditional it 
methods, discuss indexicalind 
ive aspects of accounts, ifl 
conversation analysis and, psitkdl 
valuable this, discuss Sacfcftiq 
ethnographic work. In a shomrtj 
sion, Benson and Hughes dflj 
strands of the argument togt CT 
pithy summary ofcthnomc feM 
al and substantive issues 
This book is aimed squmfy.fl 
uninitialed reader and, whil«JS 
abiv contains points to whWyM 
will take exception, it reprt|B 
Informative and straighlfortfarM 
duction to the fielcC Above M 


SOCIOLOGY 


echnical 

kills 

gaary of Social Science Methods 
ckMcC. Miller and 
JJ. Wilson 
_ ,f|8,35and£7.50 
$0471900354and 90036 2 
Amlpte and the Social Sciences 
bj David McKay, Norman 
liBdPauiWhlteley 
Pinter, £17.95 and £7.95 
N0S6I87217 7 and 218 5 

feudalsciences have gained a quite 
psyabJe reputation for their use of 
sms and trendy but obscure 
hiy; penetrating the florid 
Kt of many academic offerings can, 
tfc novice, prove infuriatingly 
consuming. A well-defined tech- 
ud ibeorelical vocabulary is, of 
me, me of the hallmarks of a 
re science, indeed, without it 
serious advance can be made. But 
vocabularies are forged at a cost - 
Mt present danger that the cog- 
will cut themselves off into a 
luating hermetic coipmun- 
mizing the advantages and 
ig the disadvantages of a 
vocabulary is part of the art 
ence, an art which on the whole 
ttoni sciences have acquired but 
4 the social sciences have not. 
and Wilson have provided a 
(and reasonably priced) dic¬ 
ky risodal science methods suit- 
m both the non-specialist and the 
beginning student. In such a 
. Juroe (iMpages) they have had 
selective; in particular much of 


mi 

p* . 




the philosophical and ■‘the more 
obscure statistics" arc excluded Nor 
us the title suggests, do they cover 
substantive theory where the reul 
problems lurk. Within these limita¬ 
tions, however, the coverage appears 
very adequate. 

The dictionary is built around exten¬ 
sive cross-rcfercncing with boldness of 
typefare indicating relative import¬ 
ance. If, for instance, the meaning of 
‘periodicity" is sought then one is 
referred to "time scries analysis" 
where one finds a quite extensive 
description and elaboration of techni¬ 
ques. Indeed, in many ways, the 
presentation of the material is nearer 
to being a mini-encyclopaedia rather 
than a conventional dictionary. The 
explanation of terms, while being 
concise, is usually sufficiently informa¬ 
tive for the reader to gain a grasp of 
their background significance. The 
only limitation immediately evident 
relates _ to the dearth of references 
pertaining to computer methods in the 
social sciences. This apart the diction¬ 
ary will certainly prove useful, particu¬ 
larly for those who are obliged to read 
the technical social science literature 
but nre not trained in the social 
sciences. 

The Essex summer school in social 
science data analyses has now been 
running for sixteen years and has 
attracted more than fifteen hundred 
students from over fifty countries. The 
school, as the editors of Data Analysis 
in the Social Sciences note, is now 
established as the most important 
training programme in the social scien¬ 
ces outside the United States. Inevit¬ 
ably such a spectacularly successful 
enterprise has been consolidated 
around a number of outstanding 
teachers and the present volume com¬ 
prises a series of essays contributed by 
some of these. 

The topics covered - regression 
analyses, the analyses of contingency 
tables, unidimensional and multi¬ 
dimensional scaling and cluster analy¬ 
ses - are ail fairly routine and the 
volume will naturally be compared 
with the copious introductory treat¬ 
ments of these topics available else- 


OF I 


authors manage to convey M 
of the spirit and atmosphere« 
methodological research while 
raining a firm.contact tjvilh.trlj 
sociological preoccupations B 
corns. 8 

The book is well slocked WB 
ences. attractively printed anas 
priced. It is suitable forjs 
second-year social science 
deserves a wide readership.. 

-r- .. . 

John Heritage , ^ 

Dr Heritage is lecturer 
the University of Waritick. S 
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■-'it'.;) in Chief. Sanford H Kaaish 
oi Law, University of California 

A major new reference work which 
explores every aspect of crime, 
criminal law and criminal justice 

$18110 0 2000pages £195.00 pre publication 
Member 1983 4 volumes £270.00 post publication 

COLLII 


pghters off the State 

fe Wjjlfcoff the First Reform School for Girls 
1856-1905 


’Bronze/ 

8 rioh and fascinating study of education, social 
SdETO 8 -JSSJwy- It explores the lives of those sent to the State 
acSflLrJ a L rta * n Lancaster, Massachusetts, during Its first 60 
rteSaS when hopes of'the reform effort turned to 

KfjaWHlatlon to custodial card. The book skillfully weaves 
eodal thought and policies formed around 
ry. i WaT 88 ' "during, and eexuallty that nave carried through to 

teJas&Wi, case histories and: legislative reports, Brenzel 


case histories and ^legislative reports, Brenzel 
biases toward the young and the poor and 
w f , ° tegardad' by the male reformers as 
generation", and trefeted with large doses of the 
^WeffS* 0 L re8 P ert «blllly and: domesticity. Many who proved 
_!;%DSDh*^ol:^ a hesrby mental InBtltutlon or to jail. Brenzel also 
2tiw£? e fi. ar8rrt8 who forced by their dteumslances to 
Institutions In the,hope oi improving their 
^ Urban sitm9\S9d98, .._ r ; 




where. Perhaps the strongest thing .me 
can sny aliout it is that Hie topics are all 
dealt wuh between the same envers 
and since they are the distillation of 
many years of classroom experience 

ai C l af L cxc mplary daritv. 

Although one supposes the volume 
will nave a captive audience in the 
future summer school students, 
whether it will make its mark in a wider 
market against such strong competi¬ 
tion remains to be seen. 

David Reason lakes us through the 
fundamentals of regression analyses 
from simple bivariate models to three 
stage least squares, taking in aspects of 
linear algebra on the way - a very 
considerable feat in seventy pages. 
Though I suspect the student will find 
the gradient pretty taxing one cannot 
but admire Reason's powers of con¬ 
densed exposition. Paul Whiteley, 
likewise, traverses much ground from 
chi-square and phi to multivariate 
log-linear models. He also conveys to 
the reader some appreciation of the 
computer packages which are avail¬ 
able for the analyses of categorical 
data. Unidimensional scaling is co¬ 
vered bv Kees NiemOller and Wi- 
jbrandt Schuur and multidimensional 
scaling (MDS) by Tony Coxon and 
Charles Jones. The latter authors arc 

Family 

quarrels 

The War Over the Family: capturing 
the middle ground 

by Brigitte Berger and Peter L. Berger 

Hutchinson, £9.95 

ISBN 0 09 153210 8 

The Family and Industrial Society 

by C. C. Harris 

Allen & Unwin, £12.95 and £5.95 
ISBN 004 3011551 and 301156 X 

Both these books are by sociologists; 
both show a welcome awareness of the 
contribution of anthropology to an 
understanding of the family m indust- 
^ial.society; both are strongly historical 
in approach, devoting substantial 
attention to the relationship between 
the family and the process of indus¬ 
trialization. There the similarities end. 

One of the differences is that Christ¬ 
opher Harris is primarily concerned 
with the family in Britain, whereas 
Brigitte and Peter Berger are Amer¬ 
icans writing about their own society- ' 
(though, as they argue, what they have 
to say has a wider relevance. A Digger 
difference lies in the aims and potential 
audience of the two books. The Amer¬ 
ican one is addressed to the general 
jreader; it is frankly polemical, stating a 
particular moral and political case, 
rather then seeking to meet the needs 
of sociology students. Harris’s book, 
on the other hand, has been written 
mainly for them, and to some extent 
for his academic peers; and he has, as . 
ihe says without apology, no conclu¬ 
sions to offer. 

The Bergers begin with the postwar 
history of the family in the United 
-States. They identify three, phases: 
first, the “golden age” of the 1950s; ; 
.when the mood of reconstruction, the 
desire of the returning troops for home 
life and the simultaneous development 
'of the new suburbs helped to encour¬ 
age a "family renaissance”; second, an 
anti-family stage which developed in 
the 196% and In which Betty Fijedan's ,. 
.The forfimine Mystique played a key 
'role: and third, a period during the 
1970s when an aggressive prq-famlly 
counter-movement built up steam. ; 
The current debate about the family is , 
thus, as they see it, polarized between 
two sets of extremists, the anti-family . 
radical critics and the conservative 
neo-traditionalist* As is suggested by. 
their subtitle, they believe there is a 
large body of middle opinion, whose 
voice is hardly heard because its ytews • 
have not been adequately expressed: : 

The Bergers, identifying themselves 
with this' middle opinion, come out 
unashamedly in favour of what they 
call the “bourgeois family”. From an 
examination of the earlier history of . 
Industrialization and the family,'they 
conclude that, far from being a passive 
agent, the bourgeois family was Itself • 
the key to economic! and social change. 
This, they argue, is'because it made 
possible the development of personal 
Values -r individualism, the prot^tahl 
ethic, ‘‘Inner-dirwtednessV (in payid 
Riesman’s phrase), rationality^ which,; 
were essential td the birth aqd con-; . 
tiritiatiOD of modern society. : 


puriiculiirly helpful in pnnidmu reftr- 
encvS'lu appik-jtiniis n f MDS. Hie 
csviy is esscmi:i|lv riven over In ikiii- 
murii; versions of MDS but they :irc 
set within the frumcwnik nf nictric 
models. 

Brian liveriu’s contribution outlines 
techniques available for grouping iutli- 
vjdnals into cluster on the basis of 
cither their scores upon a set of 
variables nr a derived similarity mat- 
rot. Though it is written independently 
of the earlier chapter by Coxon and 
Jones I think students might have found 
some cross-referencing helpful. Ken 
Macdonald doses the volume with a 
characteristically trenchant piece on 
exploratory data analyses, warning the 
reader against the mechanistic use of 
the techniques presented earlier in the 
volume. Macdonald lakes issue with 
Tukey and notes “wc can look for 
patterns only if we predefine the 
pattern for which we arc looking”. 

If the Essex summer school is pro- 
duang students taught to this sort of 
standard it bodes well for the future of 
the social sciences. 

Peter Abell _ 

Peter Abell is professor of sociology at i 
the University of Surrey. I 


capitalism was created not simply by 
changes in Ihe mode of production (as 
Marx had suggested) but by the in¬ 
teraction between the emerging tech¬ 
nical possibilities on the one riand and 
the development of appropriate values 
on the other, so the modern family In 
particular was not a mere product of 
capitalism but, by providing a means of 
creating the kinds of people needed, 
made industrialization ana moderniza¬ 
tion possible. 

When they come to the present day, 
they again argue in favour of the 
family, out in a balanced way, recog¬ 
nizing for example the feminist view¬ 
point and accepting the need for 
change while rejecting both the ex¬ 
treme radical critique and the extreme 
reaction against it. Their case for the 
family in general is that historically it 
has performed the essential functions 
of nurturing children and providing a- 
small-scale and relatively secure set¬ 
ting in which adults nnd children can 
find their identity and a sense of 
community. Their case for something 
like the contemporary family now is a 
development of this. An appropriate 
small and intimate institution to per¬ 
form these functions Is all the more 
necessary in societies which are large- 
- scale, complex and Impersonal. Above 
all, they conclude from a review of the 
alternatives, there simply Is nothing 
else oh offer. 

The evidence is skilfully marshalled, ■ 
the themes convincingly .presented .• 
The War Over the Family is an impor-; 
rant book, a reasoned and powerful 
contribution to Ihe current, debate. 
Those who disagree with It will have to 
work hard to refute, its arguments. 1 

Though Harris’s book Is in a much 
. lower key, it is in its awn way also 
important and useful. Its first chapters, 
revised versions of those In the au¬ 
thor's earlier introductory textbook on 
the family, provide, for example, clear 
and definitive explanations about 
family, kinship and marriage. Structu¬ 
ral-functionalism and the writings of 
Talcott Parsons in particular are acute¬ 
ly discussed, as are the Influence on 
kinship of both social and geographical 
mobility. 

In reviewing the history of the fam ily 
Harris,-like the Bergers, shows that its 
relationship to external change has 
' been an Interactive, not a passivej one.' 
Like them; but more fully, he discusses 
the Important contribution fo the study 
, of the family made by this historical 
demography of Peter Laslett and his 
colleagues. He makes the point .some¬ 
times missed, that .though Laslett 
showed that extended family house¬ 
holds ytremre in prc-lndustrlal soci¬ 
ety, his evidence proved nothing about 
•the presence onabsence.of relatives 
locally: they almost certainly figured ip 

the daily.lives of mbs( people... 

The book also includes A perceptive 
discussion of Marxist ana feminist 
perspectives, a darefu! interpretation 
of the.current statistics and n chftrac- -1 
teristically sensible Assessment of the 
view (hat the family is in decline ^ ah 1 
assessment that, 1 except in terms of 
value Judgments (for it is morally 
neutral); is not very far from, the, 
picture presented by Brigitte and Peter 


lerger. All in all; this is ah up-to-date 
text which is bath .scholarly Vonfi ■ 

. thoughtfofo-.;,;. fo lil.-K,.' 1| v;.:;: fo.. 

Peter Willmott 
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Book Reviews; Readers' 
Response; Work In Progress 
Si note Issue £8.50 
Subscription (8 Issues) £36.00 

PLURALISM: 
CULTURAL 
MAINTENANCE 
AND EVOLUTION 

Brian M. Bulllvant 

136 Pages November 1083 

Pbfc 0-905028-26-0 £3.90 

HWc0-905028-27-8 £9.80 

LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY 
AND ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Edited by 
Charlene Rivera 

Approx 112 Pages 


PbkO-90602B-23-6 
Hbk0-905028-24-4 


December 1083 
) £4.80 

I • £12.20 


BILINGUALISM: 

BASIC 

PRINCIPLES 

Hugo Baetens 
Beardamore 


180 Pages 
Pbk 0-905028-04-X 
Hbk0-905028-06-8 


April 1982 
£4.45 
£9.60 


BILINGUAL 
CHILDREN 
GUIDANCE FOR 
; THE FAMILY 

George'Saunders 

278Pages ... ■, November 1962 
PbK0-906028-11-2 £6.40 

Hbk0-905028;12-0. £13.60 

Send for. Sample Copies of 
periodicals and Full Details of 
Books to 

H ultilingual 

ATTERS LTD 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLKJUru* 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ETWPS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 28.10.83 


ThefimesHi 

Supplement 

igherEducation 

to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 

Rates: 

copy deadlines: 

Classified Display - £11.80 pace 
Minimum size; 9cm *1 col @ £106.2 
Classified Linage - £2,30 per line 
Minimum 3 Tines - @ £6.90 
Box number - £2.00 

Classified Display: 

0 Friday in the week prior to publication 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication 


Appointments 



Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


jlversitles 

itlnued 


•ssssa* 

Canada 

F.culiy Of Bualneaa 

F, AdnJlnI«tratlon 

FACULTY 
POSITIONS TO BE 
FILLED DURING 
1084 

Fa rulty of Businas# 
ini.frailon. Manorial 

Kidr/ltf a{ Newfound- 
tf' iHklos sppJlcs- 
K,, /or ficulty.positions 
Em 11)1* d during 
r.,»ri<« «l#t In the fol- 

sS '.- 0 M .::Kf n, “* 


Fellowships 


Polytechnics 


_ SCI- 

Manage- 


Universities 




THE UNIVERSITY OP MANCHESTER 

DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE 

Applications are Invited for a new post of Director of 
Finance. The Director will be one of three senior 
administrative officers advising the Vice-Chancellor. 
The responsibilities of the officers have recently been 
reviewed, and the role of the Director of Finanoe will be 
challenging and demanding. Candidates should be 
qualified accountants with a high level of professional 

.iba, JD.MWaarla, 


Salary will be not less than £20,0 00 p.a. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Vice-Chancellor, 
the University, Manchester Ml 3 9PL, to whom 
applications should be sent by November 14th. 

—• ■ (13888) 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Administrative 
Studies for Overseas visiting 
Fallows 

CONSULTANCY 

ASSOCIATES 

, Thte Department (DAS) la 
drawing up a Register at 
Associates who would be 
available to undertake assign- 
mauls of two weeks' to three 
months' duration for the De¬ 
partment, either In Manches¬ 
ter or overseas, in the follow¬ 
ing areas; 


University of 
Cambridge 
Robinson College 
CHAPLAIN 


Applications 
for the Collet 



I Training of 1 Trnln- 
cle^r Management, 


era: Financial Managemi ... 
espadally Public Sector Pi- 
noncei Agricultural and Rural 
Development; Agricultural 
Economics and Extension! 
Project Planning and Econo, 
rnlc and Social Development 
1‘lsnnlnn; Developing Ad¬ 
ministration and r 
Analysis. 


Policy 


i ' . 




UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 

JNTMB COMPUTER CiNTRK 
HEAD OF SYSTEMS ft ADVISORY SERVICES 

at System & AlMiQrySvvtBes to manage 
d P fwtwein of nw syrtsms and 

l^sassssassis 

Tha VM i* to UB.«r Sygma Mr# 1 IB»14,1B(HRS20,08&) or 

hcvsmtitMtt?* 1 W**“8onts5HSlWrfSiS5l la lha at«vs«33*uw^ 


The Upon University 

lnttltiite of Htluca'Liariq) 
Taannorogy 

:tEMPORA»Y . 

: LECTURER . 


We with 
temporary 
ad vise tear 

,nov- 


tp. appoint a 
lecturer to 


tyiTf 

M y;. 
iv.-l 

m I 


University of 
. East Anglia 
i Norwich 


DAB woa eatabllshad by the 
Unlveralty In 1958 to provlda 
academic and practical train¬ 
ing In Development Adminis¬ 
tration for public aarvlce 
officers from developing 
countries. The Dopartment'e 
activities have subsequently 
expended to Includo the above 
•UWttjrMBp, end ^variety of 

enSln \ertlary Joyed 
teaching and public aarvfce 
training, would therefore bo 
en advantage, 

ISlttlKn IS ,fi: 

Register should send their 
curriculum vitae, mentioning 
periods or availability, toi The 
Head or Department, Depart- 

Mfi^l«3Wa 0 nc^ U -: 

XisJm® EMh » 

Wyt a«veiope confidkn- 
TTAL, HI 


University of 
Warwick 1 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN 
PRIMARY, < 
MATHEMATICS 

'■* (Re-edvertlaament) 

Applications are. invited 
l°r ■■ post or ..Research * 
Asaoajate to Pro.ressor R. . 

BVtemp, Tor the period 
Jat January, 1984 to 31at. 
December '19Q4. .This . 
vacancy, haa bean .■ creatad' 
by ,tha appointment or, the 
present -holder to o log- 
tMreshlp.. The ^project Ta : 
concerned with the ap»-.> 

RmKSV.?/ B modal, • 
1 lP onE « to . Rio 
.teaching or moth emetics in 
primary, schools. .. Appil. 

„!f. rSfin. 


tlons ere Invited 
.... Collage ofrioa of 
Chaplain, The person spo¬ 
tted may be an ordained 
minister or any Churoh 
Which Is a full member of 
the World Council of 
Churches. The principal 
dutlae of the Chaplain ara 
the conduct af services in 
the Collage Chapel and the 
pastoral care at all mem¬ 
bers of the Collegei there 
may also be an opportun¬ 
ity to undertake some col¬ 
lage teaching, The collage 
la a new foundation open 
to bath men and woman, 
graduate .end undergradu¬ 
ate. The College moved 
Into na\v buildings In 
Ootober 1980; these In¬ 
clude a modern Chapel 
complex. The appointment 
will be for a period of 
three yeera from 1 Octo¬ 
ber 1984, with the possi¬ 
bility or re-appointment 
for e further period not 
exceeding two yeera. 

Applications, together 
with the nemei of two re¬ 
ferees, should be sent by 
an November 1B83 to the 
Warden, Trom who further 
particulars may be 
obtained. H\ 


' University of London 
Institute of Education 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Research Assistant re¬ 
quired In the Department of 
Child. Development A- Educa¬ 
tional Psychology for a 15- 
momh sbrc funded project 
starting 1 January 1984 on the 
- development of children's 
understanding of their own 
end other people's emotions. 

Experience of working with 
children and a background in 
developmental psychology la’ 

oMexitiflis 

^1,186 London Allowance. 

G^tSw’^rUou I'u4°frpm Mary 
OrifTin; University af i 


UNIVERSITY 
OF BRADFORD 

Lectureships 
In Computing 

(2 POSTS) 

Applications are Invttod from suitably 
qualified people tor TWO leckireaWps, 
oneollha poets being supported under 
jtia UQCttERC IT liftaUve scheme to 
airengihan teaching and research arising 
(ram an supanalon In the postgraduate 
Student (Make. The poisons appointed 
will be expected to leaoh at undergradu¬ 
ate and postgraduate lavs la and also to 
be aettvg In research. AppUcenta must be 
qualified In Computhg or In a related 
•ubject and mud have Induelrial and/or 
research experience. Although appli¬ 
cants with any computing apedaSseilon 
«mi be considered, preference, will be 
given to those able to auppori cunerrt 
research at Brad lord in one ol lha 
Mowing areas: 

Software Engineering 
Requirements Speomcatlon 
Me thodo tolas 

Knowledge Baaed Syalama .. 

UNIX 

Networks 

Salary on rale £7,180-614,128 p.a. 
Further delate and an spoil cation form 
may be obtained from the Peraonnaf 
Secretary (Ref: UO/2/TH). Unlveralty of 
Bradford,' Wed Yorkshire BD7 1DP, 
Ctoteng dale 80 November 1068. 


University of 
London 
London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine 

Kappel Street WC1 a 7HT 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 


rjlty of Lohd 
Bduoetlon 


Hod fort? Way, 


OAL quoting ref r 

Completed a 
^Ulrad 


. not 
November l s 


..ana re- 
than ai 
Hi 


Univer sity of j v 
Nottingham,.^; 

Departgant^of Meehan (cal 

LECTURER V,':. 

are invited:for'. 
Hirer atartlhg 
oheeloonaa 

^‘^monrwlir b/mhdJVS 

s.ns.afiis'ssajB'r'te 

Tranafer. Candidates ahouid 


aro invited 
ftoni flraduQtas or other tuh- 
S a ly hualiried, pereone with 
a-3 yqgra‘ relevant admlnfe- 
trot I vo experience Tor this new 
on * Jnnu- 
ySZ M S2. on 5* PO»eI- 

Assistant 

ncuiatrnr^ will bo expactad to 
?E qu 8 ,nt . od with all 
Reulstry'e work 
and to act a« deputy for the 
rB ®POnal- 

planning and introduction or 
a computerised Registry 
ayatem. 


Bn 1**% Wllh in the uHlvor 


Walghtlnc 


nlvorel- 

renoe. £6,aio-r 

,i r - Plu* 81,188 London 

.uperSSiSa.g^ 

P©." ^?^.. h0lU,ay * p,U8 

-.■A jSiil qMw il. With run our- 

t ^ "WnbiB two 
asgfi°".tf fpFer a «“' should 

Senior Assistant 
further 

nartlculara may be obtained, 
Hi 


UNIVERSITYOF 
EASTANGLIA 

LECTURESHIP^] 

COMPUTERI901 

ACCOUNTANCY 

AppVcallona an Imtod hrtntMp 
of LECTURED In 
Accountency. ApyUntimlnMli 
of accountancy and hn 41 
considered but prafcrarailbf 
to applcentewtih in WsmU 
following arm: 
accounting ayriami; 
Momwtion syttsoat 48 
Innovative eccoutihe 
computer audHng; eonp» i 
audit teohnlqpn; tnincte nnM| I 
Knowtadge of compete ptpte| 
and fie updating pnxaAniNM 
an advantage. AppUcarts tibUtl 
to lake a bask) coum bcbite 
accountency and advanced «*afH 
financial Information ayiteteWf J 
auditing anrite InincW 
computex model*. Tha 
commanoe ai aoon ■ pa*8j 
Initial ealeiy wfl be an 
on tha lecturer wall, t7,rt0btr 
par anmim, plua UB8 bam* 

_ Application* (three oopa^r. 

Lparrioutere of age, 
experience, 

and addreaaee ol 
whom relarenoe may boitejy 
be lodged with lha 
Officer, UnWerafty «• 

Norwtoh NR4 7TJ, (Wi» 
Ext 11H) fwm *55-wl 
pertloulerem^taoWfljJjg 
(hen 38 November 1881 
application are bated. 


Universityof 
Birmlnflh afll •. 

Faculty Of ComingI 
floclal 1 

Development Aciniin* , ,4 

. . Group 

economics 

RaqulrOd to i2| 

ss3» 8S5b«1 
asss’SSis'ilJft 
BsS&i 

parlance in the noio» 
public f nanoe, or oi 
mant plennlns ®" n y 

WBST ss-sirv 

SSn-Kl!" V ’«£. 

the salary reio* 

et4,ias pin* o® 


!«• Faculty of DuB,n ®!J' 
dnlfllilratlon has 820 
irgraduate stud ante 
'll*a in lha only accre- 
S full-linn cooperative 
iiidwlchl undergrndueto 
■ilntii programme In 
Mid*. This programme 
Ergiirci that studonts 
KrniU ihair academic 
laiiUra with work 
"Si In Industry, 
oil IDO students ara 
Sltd In the M.D.A. 
irimrne, most of thorn 
pirt-tlma basis. The 

S ir slao operates a 
r for Managament 
aprneni and on Inetl- 
far small Business 


Uihorlil University of 
ilasndlsnd has an en- 
it of sppraxlmatoly 
.. tiadente end offers 
ill range of prog- 
<i tnrouah the facul- 
of Arte, Dualneaa 
jliiretlon. Balance, 
[(]««, Engineering, 
Education; end the 
ok of Nursing, Social 
>, and Physical Educa¬ 
ted Athletics. 

...emit should hold a 
i»l dsgrse or bo 
at complstlon or a 
tel Programme. Por- 
hrHdlng a Master's 
ItM. tunpienjontad by 
atillonsi training and 
xrlincs. may also app- 
Appofotments will be 
9 »l » [ink appropri- 
qsilillcations and 


itta. v . „ 

posjibly other iocs- 
hi/iButry 1994. 

! S%*>ps 

EJft, Administration. 
SJift; University of 
8t. John's, 
1 * n a d| ^ Yaunde 
•,.«n additional 
eg— tj** epplicatlon 

jetipn of Common- 
universities 
■ i- j , Oordon 
'C.nffl 0 ' 1 1 WC1 H 
r fniSL d | i # * should 
IhfSSS* currlcu- 

•13* public^ 
n.,* M of 


, names 

throo 


p*b r .r 1 '°!f a jf ,0,B - on 30 
i *° Canadian 

\Gzssr mnan% rB Hi 


Universityof . 

jBath: 

school Of Chemical 
Epglnearlng 

LECTURESHIP 


era Invited for 
- the school or 



FurtherpartlcuJ^* 
plication formr^J^aj,'! 

IraM 

The UniverlW 'M 
Manohesfer ^ 

CHAIR 

: * . 

i KfflSSiSS 

s ' . 

i .snoa, - Vtr 


i- : . 

'of Glasgow 

.^WHERALD 

^^TURE. . 

l^BlnVhod for 
“‘•'■UaSSiBl to bB 

g«asr - 


!?*?•.StKSS? 


V latter, .Ti 10 MljL.il 


The University 
of Leeds 

School of Education 
Nurse Selection Project 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

Apnllcatlona are Invited 
for one poet of RBSoarch 
Fellow end one post of 
Research Assistant In the 
above school for work on 
tha development or 
alternative selection 

criteria for entry to nurse 
training in accordance 
with the training rules of 
the UKCC, Involving the 
use of teal design, admi¬ 
nistration, analysis, com¬ 
puting (for the Research 
Aslatant appointment), In¬ 
terviewing and reporting 
techniques. 

A goad honours degree, 
refarably in nursing, and 
.urther qualifications or 
experience which Involve 
the above techniques are 
required for the Research 
Fellowship. A uood hon¬ 
ours degree Involving com¬ 
puting and. If possible, 
some experience In date 
analysis^ are required far 
the Research Assia- 
tantshlp. 

Doth posts ere available 
now for a fixed period of 
up to three years. 

Salary within Range 1A 
(£7,1 BD—ill 1.6151 (Re¬ 
search Fellow) or Range 
IB (£6.310—£8.530) (Re- 

f enrch Assistant), accord- 
ng to age, qualifications 
end experience. 

Informal enquiries may 
be mode to Professor De¬ 
nnis Child (0532) 431731 
(Ext 6187 or 6132). 


fi 


Application forme and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Reg¬ 
istrar. The University, 
Used LS2 9JT, quoting re¬ 
ference number 28/35 Do 
(Research Fellow) or 28/ 
flfi/Do (Research Assis¬ 
tant). Completed applica¬ 
tions should ba submitted 
as soon ea possible and In 

R ny event not later than B 
ovember 1883, H2 

Universityof 

London 

Warburg Institute 
FRANCES A. YATES 
FELLOWSHIPS 

A number of- short-term 
Frances. A. Yates Fel¬ 
lowships will ba available for 
tonuro during the academic 
year commencing 1 October 

as follows: applicants domi¬ 
ciled in the U.K.. £1.000 for 
throe month* (shorter periods 
not available); uupllcunta 
domiciled gbrod. £600 ror one 
month. £830 for two months, 
£1,200 Tor three months. 
Candidates ahouid have at 
least two years' experience of 
research: those over S3 are 
acceptable only If tho» Intend 
taking unpaid leave from an 
established post. Appllcailone 
by B December to the Direc¬ 
tor. Warburn Instlluta. 
Woburn square, London 
WCIH OABi , from whom 
further particulars ara obtain¬ 
able. H * 

University of 
Cambridge 
Clare Hall 
CAMBRIDGE 


The 
Clara 
elect one 


Governing Body of 
Hall proposes to 
gtlpenalsry Re- 
and one. 


search Fellow and one or 
more non-etlpendlory He- 
eearoh Follows, for ■ 
period of three yeera.from 

Oatober XJ?S 

etlpend. which !■ £4,600 
Tor the academia »e»t 
10 03/84. is under review. 
There Is abso an saa-re- 
luted supplement, llvlng- 
out allowance and opyanal 
membership of USS. There 
are no rostrlctlons on «e> 
get, or field of study. The 
closing 

w* 


383. 


Hersche^ 


'date, for “PP> f '“- 

a 3lst December 


are 

be 

all. 


Application rorme 
required end may 
obtained from Clare 

RID. —- 

'• phD i?8 


6 §s: 


30). 


lSa a V8Ubn 

AL, (Te 


Cambridge 
Darwin College 
ADRIAN RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


, Darwin College prop¬ 
oses to elect a stipendiary 
Adrien . Research Fellow 
from e date os 

?854*. b '’ cb* d?daten Should 

Reseergh Fellowship li 
available for post-doctoral 

tasss.’TiKffl 'a.jSssj 

looking to an acedemic 
aarear, and Is tenable ,for 
three years, renewable for 
a fourth, i. Applications 
Close on 5Q Novanibar 
1983. information from 
the Master's- Secretary, 

Unversityof 

Orfdra 

• ' : Jesus College 
jUniorresearch 

fellowship 

Thb Cohere Invitee eppl'ca- 




An Equal Opportunity Nottingbamshlra 
Employer County CouncU 

The Council af Ihe Polytechnic Invites 
applications for the post of 

DIRECTOR 


Salary: £28,563 

(Maximum Bur: 


I per annum 
imam FE Group 12) 


Trent Polytechnic is one of the largest 
Polytechnics in the United Kingdom, 
occupying a premier position in the City of 
Nottingham together with a large site in a 
serai-rural position at Clifton on the south 
side of the City It has an annual budget of 
some £27.5m to provide a wide range of hill- 
time, sandwich and part-time courses. 

There is an annual enrolment in excess 
of10,200 students to Its 58 degree courses, 04 
diploma and certificate courses and to more 
than 45 courses leading to qualifying 
examinations of professional bodies. The 
Polytechnic employs 975 academic staff and 
approximately 1,150 administrative, clerical, 
technical and other ancillary staff. 

Further particulars and an application 
form for the post which becomes vaoant on 
1 January1984 may be obtained from the 
Assistant Director (Administration) 

Trent Polytechnic, Burton Street, 
Nottingham NGl 4BU. 

(Telephone 0802 418248 Ext 2022) 
dosing date for applications: 

21 November 1983 


V 


TIRENT 

POLYTECHNIC 

NOTTINGHAM! 


ICOF THE SOUTH BANK 

Wandsworth Road, London SW8 

FACULTY OF THE BUILT ENVIRONMENT 

Head of Department 
of Building Economics 

(Ref:BE12)r»-advertt$Mmit 

Applications are Invited from chartered building or quantity 
surveyors, or other directly related professionals, lor the above 

P09t. 

The successful candidate will be expected to provlda academic 
leadership and management skills to the Department of 
Bulldino Economics and be responsible for the effective 
Integration of the department’s teaching on other courses 
within the Faculty. / 

He or she will also be expected to encourage and develop 
relevant research end consultancy acttvttlea on bahalf of the 
Department and ihe Faculty, with particular emphasis on 
continuing education and professional development. 

. Salary will be In the range: 

£17,610 (x 4J-E1&.314 pa 
Inclusive of London Allowance 

Application forms end further particulars are available from the 
Stalling Officer. Polytechnlo of the South Bank, Borough Road, 
London 8E1 OAA, 

Informal enquiries may ba made to Mr John Ratcllffe, Dean of 
Faculty, Tel: 01 -928 8989, Ext. 7070. 

(13884) 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
SENIOR LECTURER IN EDUCATION 

In BChDCiS, •’ . 

8bIw£ 1M83-£12«2 (bar)-*13,443. . 

terttotton form.«j>d(urttwctoteltofroffl[te 

fSraton wr“cera**d 1omt 

ratamad by hh NovBkibBr. •• 

OwfnaU PoMao^ 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

department OF mechanical ft industrial ENaWBEhllW 

USCTUffiSHIP IN DESIGN or DYNAMICS 

IK.p.rsm appointed w»W requHed IoWk* up tota^oursd^rM 

fe-iaiaasqsusqste 




CITY OF BIRMINGHAM POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF ART 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER, 
COURSE DIRECTOR - 
M.A. FINE ART 

Applications are Invited for the above post 
from candidates who are practising artists as 
welt as having previous educational 
experience of an appropriate nature. 
SALARY: PRINCIPAL LECTURER - 
El2,519-£13,938 (bar) £15,744 p.a. 

Application farms, to be returned by tlttr 
November 1983, from: The Personnel 
Officer, City of Birmingham Polytechnic, 'F' 
Block, Peny Barr, Birmingham B42 2SU. 
Telephone 021-356 9193 Ext. 215. 

__ (13878) 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

Candidates, preferably qualified in an aspect of chemical 
technology, should have had experience In one or more 
aspects of Industrial chemistry such as design of chemical 
plant, process control or biotechnology. 

Familiarity with the application of computers will be 
advantageous. The successful applicant will be expected to 
lecture In Industrial chemistry at degree level, to develop a 
range of Industrial contacts with a view to fostering consultancy 
and to Initiate applied research. 

Salary range: Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II £7,660-214,088 
Inclusive of London allowance. 

Further details and application forms 
(to ba returned by 25th November) from: 
Academic Registry, Dept, AO 
Kingston Polytechnlo, Penrhyn Road 
Kingston upon Thames, KT1 ZEE 
Tel: 01-648 1368 

(13Wt) 


lunltla* 
InoM 


Sunderland 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Hu muni i 
Department of Dus Jr 
Manana merit 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN . 
MARKETING 

2.818— 


£imr 


BAR£l^744^' 


Scale: 


, Tha auccaaarul applicant 
will ha asked to teach on 
undergmquatB couraaa In 
Bualnass Studies, and on ppat 
experience raunni, Jnoludfna 
tha HOc In' Manaflonlant. Stu¬ 
dies. launched In 1982. AppJI- ■ 
cant* ahouid hava a eooU 
daprqa fn h relevant discipline 
to noth nr witli an induacrla) 
u n a/p r non domic backaround 
In Marketlna. 

LECTURER IUSENIOR 
LECTURERIN 
BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT . 

2ft“%3 

!Va MS: 

The auccaaarul applleant 
will bo naked to tench lamely' 
Dahavfoural atudloa. D apart- 
mental couraee Includo BA 
Bualnaaa Studies, Diploma 1" ■ 
Managemont Sfudlaa, 0Sc 
Management Studies and 
othar undergraduate and poet 
experience courses. Appli¬ 
cants ahouid have a good 
degree, probably In psycholo¬ 
gy or sociology, and recent, 
academic or bualnaaa experi¬ 
ence. 


PLYMOUTH ^ 
POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCES ' 

. Applications are Invited for 
'the following post, duties to 
commence on 1st January 
1984. 

.RESEARCH 
! ASSISTANT 
IN HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


Scale: 

ife 


t il £7.B15- 
I , B6B. 

85-£12.652 ' DAK 


ry sea 


I 'rrpnf'Vhe 0- m * ,y 


forms.;' ugd 


Poraojinn 


3 


A' 
rurti 

OfneerT V T '''" 7” fSuadirlwu 
Polytechnic, J-nnnliam TpWar. 

Sunderlnnd, 
■ jone 


H3 


Ryhopo Rood. Sunderlni 
"TEE; or telerih c 
Sunderland 76293, Ext. 11. 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Da pert Riant qf Civil 

, 'BnaInhering .» 

' RESEARCH - 
ASSISTANT 
Coastal Egineering:; 
' : Research Uhit ’ 
£4,947-43,849 ., • 

'• The tiigoeiifui gandldjate 
Will . Join ■ t«0»>) ■' InVdatii- 
gellng the.near ahore hyd¬ 
raulic regime, of -aejdoted 
«U*a : along tha 
coast. 


£5,649-£&,363 

The Held of enquiry is 
recent demographic 
change In Brlleln's remote 
rural areas. The auccessiul 
.. candidate will be required 
to reglBter with CNAA for 
an MPhil/PhD. The poet 
Is Initially lor two years, 
wflh a third year subject 
to satisfactory progress. 
Applicants should possess 
a good honours degree In 
-Geography, . 

Application forms to 
be returned by 11 th 
November, 4883 can be 
obtained " with further 
particulars from the . Per¬ 
sonnel Offloer, Plymouth 
Pofytacfmkv Drake Circus, 
Plymouth, PL4 8AA. 


Announcements 


tec 
along 


Bdaasx- 


tendldattii should hay 
axpaat <;<*.obtain a goai 
noura dagrae In 'Clvl 


infllaaaring or i; rnltiad . 
^lacipllna and havfc an tn* 
tara'sCJn aoaatsl hydraulics 

?■« jjaasra:, AstfiSSf; 
9^ .“fW ; 

tlotl 



ADJUNCT FACULTY s ro- 
, qulrad ror no nao couraaa 
for American Junior 
undargraduatu |q Bdnit * 
'London' lrt thg Xibei 

• • “tS 1 

.. rubdlrtb from Be,__ 

EssSalsidwC w.* *;Sfl 


.rol 
era) 
op tomb or 

MV,. University 

g •rpom”B*ap.^3| , B r JS 

• rpfi . P #nd 
ibplluanta 1 . sh< 

_ «|Ji'durriauluni vitae and 
: outline far each 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION su pprcjntw 1 . . i 4 -m 

~ - *“ '-nitV.S HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 28.10.83 


Polytechnics font Fellowships cont 


Lothian Regional Council 
NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Colleges of Higher Education 


Oxford Polytechnic 


pppnrimnnt or EitJiio 
Mo no nr*innri* 


nendvi.-ri Isonicnt 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 
S/L Salary £10,683- 
£13,443 P/L Salary 
£12,510-£ 15,74-1 


University of 
Wales 

Prifysgol Cymru 

UNIVERSITY 

FELLOWSHIPS 


SENIOR LECTURER A in 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNOLOGY AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


A limited number ut 
Kallowihlps v» til bn 
uffornd by t hi* I In I verslty 
in sdhbiuii 1 994-05. oviiN- 
alile Tor tnilure at tno fol¬ 
lowing troniilluunl In* 
»r( tut foils:- 


Salary on Scale: £12,220-213,672(Bar)-£t 5*411 

required to make a major contribution to the development of Construction 
Technology and Environmental Studies wilhln the Department of Building 
and Surveying at Degree. Higher National Diploma and Higher Certificate 


Lin l vertity Co 11 one. 

Aberyswyi h. University 
Collttna. Ilannor. Universl- 
■ y CutlfijDB, Cardiff. Uni¬ 
versity Co luflfl, SunnMii. 
U WIST ■ Cardiff*. 


ApnlirntlonB nre invited 
for h nr*H'ly di'aluiintnd 
pail wltli In I lie Di.-part- 
mont nf Retato Manoijft-' 
mi.in. Appllruikth may 

nffnr any of the lUidnJlnnt 


wrnr any or ttia ctl&rinilnnn 
tomprland within Ettotu 
Mananement nut will bo 


r* noc ted la demnn&trat r 
past mid current rusoareh/ 
publication activity wilhln 
tin area, ratnvnnt to Urban 


on area, ratnvant to Urban 
tetnio Miinagninant. II Is 
nivhaerd that the person 
upiiofincd will teach In the 
Him! Vuiir i»r the fie firm; 
npnntte as a up pari nun it at 
tut ut Tot rvHi-arch w tivitv 
iiikI stimulate |mjb t-firndn- 
ule work. 


The Folloivstilp*. ten¬ 
able for iwa years from l 
October, 1904. arc Jn- 
tendad Tor advanced ro- 
aearch without limitation 
nf subject. and are open 
to nrnduatea of any Uni- 
vsralty. Candidates should 
piiasnaa a research clear no. 
Fallows will not be 
ullowod to rcuiaier for a 
Pli.ll. den re*. 


Applicants should have relevant degree or proiessional qualifications and 
teaching experience. 

Application forms and further particulars from: 

The Admlnlsf ratlva Ofl[car(Paraonnel) 

Napier College of Commerce and Technology 
Coilnt on Road 

Edinburgh EH10 5DT (Tel: 031 -447 7070) H 9802) 


Applti litloii forms Mild 
rthirr cK-tulla cnii bn 


Tim stipend will ncirinnl- 
Iy lir £7,1 <JO In (lie firm 
year, rising lx £7.650 in 
the mruiial. 


Administration 


furthar cH-tulls nnn bn 
ciUtHIndil Hum; Mrs J. 1*. 
Blakny. Oxford 

rotytri hnti . llnatllngiuji. 
civforil nxA oup. 


elusion data for return 
nf rompletad forma; 17 th 
No vain liar 19 03. Appli- 
ntiil* for tho uravimiA 
Principal . Lneturtr I'nat 
Itlluulil Indicate! whcllinr 
tltriy wish la bo consi¬ 
der (Ml, Rnfcrnncn CM I 
tp-u.j ui 


Applicants alio u Id 

obtain detullnd roiiclitluna 
novornlna tli« appoint* 
monti. together with an 
Application form, from tlm 
Registrar of ihn Institu¬ 
tion tltny wV4li to nntnr. or 
Irnm thn Ronintrar uf tlm 
University. Tliti romplotod 
form should br ladand 
with the IVnuhtrnr. Uni- 
veralty of Wales, Universi¬ 
ty Hnnlntry, Catheys Pork. 
Coidirr. by 1 February. 
1884 


ASSOCIATION OF METROPOLITAN 
AUTHORITIES 


industry & Commerce 


Honours 

Graduates 


London/0versea8 
around £12,500 

Cage 24 / 20 ) 

A British public company with overseas interests 
seeks several management trainees for a project-baaed 


■S'- ___ ._ 

ment with associate companies and acquisitions 
negotiations to liaison with international sources of 
development aid. 

Candidates must have good degrees (First or 
upper second) plus enough commercial or prafes- 
slonjU experience Ip know whet they don't want to do. 
Disillusioned academics, barristers, bankers flnler- 


PRINCIPAL OFFICER (Computing) 

£11,000-EI 2,000 pa 

The Association Is to appoint an officer to strengthen its expertise 
In the field of advanced computational and quantitative 
techniques. 

The officer will be required to: 

a a major part in the Rate Support Grant negotiations, 
ng use of the Department of the Environment's 
database; 

analyse data produced by Government and prepare 
data for (he Association's use in negotiations with 
Government; 

• develop computer models for use In Rate Support Grant 
negotiations; 

provide advice and assistance In the field of 
computerised data analysis in other aapeota of the 
Association's work; 

contribute generally to the work of the Finance 8eoUon of 
the Association. 

The Ideal candidate will be a graduate of a relevant discipline, 
skilled in statistical techniques and with broad experience as a 
computer ussr, Including programming. Knowledge of local 
government and In particular a working knowledge of local 
government finance, would be useful. 

- 8*l«y Jn TftOQd.of.E11 ,000 to v £12,000 per annum,Inclusive, 
unfiwtaon vbDonera. itocal Government conditions of service 
apply. 

Application forms and job description from The Seoretary, 
AmA, 36 Old Queen Street, London SW1. 

jnfomnal discussion of the Job, please ring Martin Pilgrim or 
Steve Hughes. " 

Closing date: 14th November, 1983. 

(13878) 


are all relevant examples. The key Is that 
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fiverseas continued 


DORSET kSF® 



INSTITUTE LEQTnjjffiiu 

S2S® tourism" 1 

EDUCAI1UN (MARKET|NG] 

BaUni flaala I II PI UE Ml EBB » 


Salary Scale Lit 67,216-E11,688, 
SL £10,883-812,582 (Bar) £19,443 


reputation. We are seeking a graduate with 

experience In marketing to loin a thriving and expamfiflofa&toM 

contribution of applied marketing will play an Important iraEft 


NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 


tourism. The aucceasfu) applicant will be expected to teadirttow 
and possibly degree level at the Institute. 

Jobdueription and application form are available onm 
from The Director’s Secretary, Dorset Institute of HMw 
Wallladown Road, Poole, Dorset BH125BB.TeL BoumnwA 
524111 Ext.240. The oloalng date for application Is 1i(hNon* 
1983. 


tT PROFESSORSHIPS 
IN 

SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY 

AadcsHons are Invited for appointment to full Professorships 
School of Accountancy. Candidates should possess 
Lifted professional qualifications and have extensive 


Moorised professional qualifications and nave extensive 
optics In teaching and research and published works of 



CMggssful candidates will be expected to provide leadership In 
to teeing and research programmes and the general 
dmlopmant of the school. 

JSffofA^ntancyW), and comprises the following 
twkxttl groups: 

Auditing 

Cost and Management Accounting 
Financial Accounting 
Legal Studies and Taxation 
Management Information Systems 
h addition to teaching undergraduates, selected staff members 
h the school may be asked to teach postgraduate courses 
under the Master of Business Admlnlstrallon (MBA) 
programme. 

AmuaJ emoluments range from SS98,530-130,130/134,640- 
t&GDO, the Initial amount depending on the candidate's 
quaMcai)on8 and experience. 

Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the 
VMvereity’s Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the stall 
member contributes at the present rate of 23% of his salary 
wed to a'maximum of S$890/- pm, and the University 


contributes 22% of his monthly salary. The sum standing to the 
ttfl member’s credit In the Fund may be withdrawn when he 
knee Slngepore/Malaysla permanently. Other benefits 
hohide; a settllng-in allowance of S$1,000 or S$2,000, 
staHsed housing at rentals ranging from S$100 to S$216 pm, 
education allowance In respect of children's education subject 
lo a maximum of S$12,000 pa, passage assletance and 
baggage,allowance for the transportation oT personal effects to 
Styapore. Staff may undertake consultation work, subject to 
D*auroral ol the University, and retain fees up to 80% ol their 
wwa) gross salary in any one year. (£1 « S$3.18 
approximately). 

CandkJitae are Invited to write to The Director, Personnel 

S UNattonal .UnlyqrsIbLJt^slooanori*. .Kent, flripa, 
0511, giving their curriculum vitae and the names 
ses of three referees. 

AftfcaHan forms snd>further details on terms and conditions 
wy also be obtained from Mr R. E- Sharma, Director, NUS 
wwaas Office, 5 Chssham Street, London SW1, United 
Nngrtom, . 

19885} 


Overseas 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
B lTJ I INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY ; 

DIRECTOR 

Applications are invited for the position of Director cl lit? 
wnich will become vacant In July 1984 on the reilrcmcnl 01 


E. W. Mills. 

The S.A. School of Mines and Industries was founded^ 
established as an autonomous institution by apedal Aao' 


y, 

R2 

A 

sac 
bs 

iJgM 


UNIVER81TY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEER¬ 
ING 

DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 

AppHoaHona are Invited from.Bull- 
abfy qualified peraone regardless 
of sex, religion, race, colour or 
national origin lor appointment to 
the posts ol 


recognise a broadening in the range of coursei 
concentration of fully professional studies. It ea ' 



Applicants should possess high acadpmJc qua!lflcarions8W 
dcmonjtrato competence for academic leadortNp 


ANNUAL SALARY:>$58,019. : . ^ 

FUrtherinfbrmatlon may be obtained from the 
Australian Instilule of Technology, North Terrace. 
Australia 5000, . • . 1 

Application!; Including the names add addresses of « 
rererees shoold be marked .'strictly cdnDdentlal w 5 ® J 



"Ti-t., 


■ 



r a n NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
r.lwal SINGAPORE 

fsSdR] DEPARTMENT 

\J3S/ OF BUILDING 

k J AND ESTATE 

MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invited for teaching appointments ranging from 
Lectureships to Associate Professorships from candidates with 
suitable academic and/or prolessional qualifications. 
Preference will be given to candidates who have a minimum of 
three years' relevant working experience alter graduation and 
who ere able to teach in the following areas: 

a) Building Technology; Building and Project Management 

b) Land Economics with special reference to Real Estate 
Finance and Development; Management Accounting; Law 
pertaining to Land end Buildings. 

Gross annual emoluments range 69 follows: 

Lecturer S$28,340-58,750 

Senior Lecturer S$53,220-91,010 

Associate Prolessor S$79,730-109.820 

(£1 » S$3.18 approximately) 

The commenting salary- will depend on the candidates’ 
qualifications, experience and the level of appointment offered. 
Leave, medloai and provident fund benefits are provided. Other 
benefits include: a aattllng-ln allowance of S$1,000 or S$2,000, 
subsidized housing at rentsJs ranging from S$100 to 8$216 pm, 
education allowance In respect of cnlldren's education subject 
to a maximum of S$12,000 pa, passage assistance and 
baggage allowance tor lhe transportation of persons) elf acts to 
Singapore. Staff members may undertake consultation work, 
subject to the approval of the University, end retain lees up lo 
the equivalent ot 80% of annual gross salary In any one year. 
Application forms and further details on terms and conditions of 
service may be obtained from: 

The Director Mr R. E. Sharma 

Personnel Department Director 

National University of NUS Overseas Office 

Singapore 5 Chesham Street 

Kent Ridge London SW1 


Singapore 0511 
Republlo of Singapore 


United Kingdom 
Tel: 01-2354562 



Papua New Guinea 


Insttt ute .Qf Ap plied— 
Social and Economic 
Research 


wishes Ip appoint a 


RESEARCH 

FELLOW 


to undertake research Into agricultural development 
In Papua New Guinea. Specific, projects rather than 
overall agricultural policy are to be studied. The 
appointment wlll .be for 18 months commencing 
April 1984. Salary Is approximately £14,250 p.a.; a 
gratuity of 24% (taxable at 2%) of gross salary Is 
payable on completion of contract; free housing is 
supplied. The successful applicant will have a 
doctoral degree, or a masters, degree and many, 
years experience, In agricultural economics or a 
related discipline as applied to developing areas. 
The appointee will be expected to work closely with 
and to train PNG research staff.' 

Applications Including a c.v. and the names 6! 
three referees should be sent to the D,ret jJor, 
Professor Richard Jackson, 

Boroko, Papua Now Guinea, by 25th November 
1983.:.' : ■ • - '• tom: 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

Department of Educational Foundations 


Senior Lecturer 




world cduntryynjl V* , psychology, including 

rvfcd courses to 8600^^8^®!*°'°' 




Colleges with Teacher Education 


STRANMILLIS COLLEGE BELFAST 


Appointment of Principal 


Applications are Invited tram mart and women with appropriate 
qualifications and experience for appointment as Principal from 1st 
September, 1984. 

Stranmlllls College is funded by direct grant Irom the Department ol 
Education for Northern Ireland and Its affairs are conducted by a 
Board of Governors representative of educational Interests and 
appointed by the Department of Education. 

The College Is concerned solely with Initial training and In-service 
courses for teachers. It is recognised by The Queen's University of 
Belfast (or approved degree and certificate courses In the Faculty 
of Education. 

Tha Coirege occupies a pleasant parkland sue of some 45 acres In 
a residential area (o Uia South of the City. On the site there la a 
Principal's residence for which appropriate residential emoluments 
are provided, the greater part or which Is superannuate. 

The salary will be within Group 6 range - currently £20,862- 
£21,884 per annum. 

Further information about lhe College and the appointment, 
together with a form of application, may be obtained Irom Tho 
Secretary, Board of Governors, StranmllJiB College, Belfast BT9 
6DY. 

Tha closing date for receipt of applications by the Secretary is 
Saturday, 26lh November, 1983. ii3803j 


Research 




copleat, Inoludfna tni 
namea of throa r*rer«a> 




Colleges of Art 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

TO ADVERTISE 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
WEST SURREY COLLEGE 
OF ART A DESIGN, 
FARNHAM 


Deperinwritof 

Autild-Vjaual studies 


Subject leaden 
Film & Video 

Principal Lecturer 


PLEASE PHONE 
. JANE 
McFARLANE 
ON 01-253 3000 

THETIMES 


Thle ■ppeMirtetil. open w^iatty to 
•fiber bn. te lo lead and co-cnftwn 
Dir crihrf etudV In Ffm 4 VUoo wIMn 
ttw Ooitage^B B A, (Honour*) Court* In 
Photography, RWi.. 5 I 
ArfmaUOn. . ’ . 

poet becomes twtflaWa on 1M, 

wiyi»4. 8«Jvy #cai«EM- 

Eis.eSO owfutsnq Surrey. Mm 


AptiMop fortnB.,eW turthw drioKt 

*.. 


EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House 
St. Johns Lane 
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Friday 


Tuesday 


Recently back in Hongkong after pre¬ 
senting a paper at the American 
Sociological Association meetings in 
Detroit. Still suffering from jct-Iag. 
Hope to collect my visa for China. 
But.. . Typhoon Ellen has struck. No 
one is working. Remain indoors. Tape 
the windows and hope that they aren’t 
blown in. 


Three papers from Centre colleagues 
with commentaries by Chinese scho¬ 
lars. The top planning academics in 
China arc present. Much interest in a 
colleague's paper on psychological and 
semiological approaches to the study 
of urban form. 

(n the evening, the Centre hosts a 
formal banquet. The President and 


Saturday 


Visa is ready. Head downtown to the 
Giinn.Travel office. Typhoon devasta¬ 
tion everywhere, uprooted trees, 
smashed wooden hoardings and neon 
signs, glass everywhere, roads blocked 
with the debris. But it's the squatters 
that have really borne the brunt of the 
storm. Seven dead, and over 200 
injured. 


Sunday 


Up at 6am. Remember to pack the 
Politics of Thatcherism for bedtime 
reading. Off to the station to meet two 
students who are travelling with me to 
Guangzhou (Canton). Bad day to 
travel. On Sundays half of Hongkong 
seems to head for China. 

Thousands are herded like animals 
waiting to cross the border. There's no 
cover, and we're doubly soaked; first 
by sweat, and then by the rain. The 
students act as my interpreters, so 
Chinese immigration and buying train 
tickets is easy. 

Arrive at Guangzhou. Take a taxi. 
Notice a few policemen. They don't 
carry guns. The powers-that-be here. 

Arrive at Zbongshan University. I'm 
here with colleagues from the Centre 
of Urban Studies and Urban Planning 
to present papers at a seminar on 
western planning education, and we’re, 
staying at the university's “foreign 
experts guesthouse". Our accom¬ 
modation is adequate, if somewhat' 
short on alrcondltioning. 


Monday 


non-Chinese) staff of the Centre 
occupy the "lop” tabie. Protocol is 
very important here. Huge meal. 
Much consumption of beer, wine and 
Mou Tai (its effect is like putting your 
head in a door and having a friend slam 
the door very hard - with thanks to 
Give James). As we rapidly get merry, 
the formalities are relaxed. Toasts 
begin to follow at frequent intervals. 1 
toast the People's Republic, the suc¬ 
cess of the four modernizations and the 
reunification of China. Judging from 
the response, I seem to have struck the 
right chord. 


Wednesday 

Last day of the seminar. Two papers 
presented, including mine on sociolo¬ 
gy and planning. It seems to be well 
received, though [ subsequently dis¬ 
cover that the translation left much to 
be desired. "Ecology”, for Instance, 
was translated as "location". 

Afternoon trip to the city. It’s slow 
going. Guangzhou suffers from perpe¬ 
tual bicycle jams. Visit bookstores. 
Copies of work by Lenin, Mao etc very 
dusty. Doesn't appear to have been 
much demand for them in recent years. 
Wander the backstreets. Fasg shoos. 

die covers. It's one way of customizing 
bikes that are invariably black or 
green. 


Thursday 

Whole day given over to Sociological 
tourism. Morning visit to a construc¬ 
tion site. Presentation by the site 

nlnnrta.. U> 1. .....___I rl _. ■ 


Op at 6.30am. Breakfast with col¬ 
leagues, and those graduate Students 
hero, with .us. Good waffles. Stroll- 
around the Zhongshan campus. It's 
spacious, with some beautiful exam- 
plts of. 1920s and. ’30s Chinese 
architecture. Tho lawns.badly need 
cutting, hoyvever. But socialist' 
w have always been a little Weak 


the latter understands only Mandarin,! 
Tour the city's most prestigious apart- 
raent block - it is the first to nave : 
elevators.'' Unfortunately, however, 
the elevators can’t take more than six 
people and the building will be a fire 

Afternoon visit'to a street commit- : 
tec which organizes one of the city's 


Because of declining birth rates, 
the number of 18 to 24-year-olds 
in the United States will drop 23 
per cent by 1997. Further, the 
ethnic and racial composition of 
young America is changing. 
While the population as a whole 
is ageing, the youth population 
among black and Hispanic 
Americans remains large and 
will proportionately increase. 
Today, slightly more than one- 
quarter of white Americans are 
under 18 years of age, but nearly 
one-half of all Hlspanies ana 
over one-third of all blacks fall 
into this youth category. 

These demographic trends 
have special significance for the 
nation's colleges and schools. 
Since 1970, the proportion of 
black high school students in 
New York City, for example, has 
risen from 30 to 40 per cent; 
Hispanic enrolments increased 
from 21 to 26 per cent of the 
total. In 1978, of the 20 largest 
urban school districts in the Un¬ 
ited States, 12 had more than 50 
per cent minority enrolments. 

As the black and Hispanic 
share of the youth cohort is 
enlarged, education is affected in 
another way as well. In 1979, 
only 39 per cent of all white 
households had school-age chil¬ 
dren. In contrast, nearly half of 
all black and 61 per cent of all 
Hispanic households had school- 
age children. With fewer chil¬ 
dren of school-age white Amer¬ 
ica's commitment to education 
may well decline. At the same 
time, minority parents with more 
young children have a growing 
stake in education, yet historical 
ly they have had limited political 
and economic power. 

Of special concern is the fact 
that black and Hispanic young 
people are precisely those with 
ajwboiii most’ of ■-America^ col- 
| leges and schools have been least 
successful. In 1979,80 percent of 
white 19-year-olds in the US 
were high school graduates. 

More by 
judgment 
than luck 



! Sipo-StMat friendship 
■ imdamoHed.v! 


tfavftn Idol; bqt 


Problems 
with the 
roll call 



Ernest Boyer 

However, that same year, 64 per 
cent of black and only 60 per cent 
of Hispanic 19-year-olds held 
high school diplomas. 

For most of this century, the 
American system worked 
reasonably well for those stu¬ 
dents who attended. A high 
school education was considered 
adequate for all but a small 
number of professional puruits. 
Recently, however, all this has 
changed. The base of the eco¬ 
nomy is shifting. Many old jobs- 
have all but disappeared and new* 
ones have emerged. If this socie¬ 
ty desires higher intellectual and 
economic productivity, a larger 
stock of both non-human and 
human capital will be needed. 

There is a growing conviction 
in this country that, from now 
on, almost allyoung people will, 
at some time in their lives, need 
some form of post-secondary 
school education if they are to 
remain economically productive 
and socially functionafin a world 
whose tasks and tools are becom- 

Almighty.' 

Moreover, pure chance can play its 
part. There can be bolts from the blue, 
but they are far less significant than we 
ever Imagine. Clive of India, wc are 
told, was T, lucky" when a sudden storm 
gave him the decisive advantage In’a 
battle despite being outnumbered by 
.nearly 100 to 1. But the opposing 
forcesbad no covers for their guns; 
Give did. That was not luck, but 
incompetence on the one hand, and 
p»d planning on the other... 

Britain was “lucky” that some Ar¬ 
gentinian bombs went clean: through 
our ta9k force boats without explod¬ 
ing; But, as I have since discovered, 
that had rather more to do with how 
our Wats were positioned and a great 
deal less to do with the state of the tea 
■ c *y®s on the day in question. All of 
.which brings me conveniently back to 
the part that luck has played, in the 
relative standing of the parties, and in 


mgincreasingly complex^ 

There will of course, contima 
toboan^b fdr ^ 

end jobs, and technology ^ 
continue to make some 
intellectually j ess demand^ 

The new technology may, in |w 
be creating a two-tiered 
force w,th training require^ 
increasing for some work* 
while decreasing for others Th 
computational skills once ? 
quired of the bank teller or 
department store clerk, fore- 
ampte, are rapidly being 
planted by scanners and com 
ters, ^ 

But when all of this has beta 
acknowledged, the fact remaia 
that more education and perh« 
a different kind of education w 
be needed if a new generation# 
to become productively » 
ployed and find satisfaction in* 
world dominated by new, men ■ 
complicated tools. 

Tne tendency to ignore that 
realities is deeply alarming. Its 
sadly ironic that at a time win 
productivity is being so hwvij 
stressed by our political leaden, 
the term so often seems to men 
simply the output of our betor- 
ieSj mines, forests and oil web, 
as if such output can, somebov, 
be divorced from people. Tk 
failure adequately to educate-* 
public expense - a new genen- 
tion of students, woula be i 
shocking denial of their 
and a ratal underminig of & 
vital interest of the nation. 

There are no panaceas, to be 
sure. Still, there is a renewed. 

S nition in America that re- 
hg quality in educations 
an urgent matter, since the red 
problem confronts not schodi 
but students whose lives 
shaped by the programs we 
vide. Once again we are en*c* 
ing the central question Job, 
Gardner posed years ago: Hw 
can we provide a system! 
education that achieves bw 
equality and excellence as weH 

talk of virtually nothing else]fj[ 
course not. Or during the Fan® 1 
crisis? Of course not. . ■ 

There had not then been ihe time®* 
the bitterness, jealousy, 
hopes, and yes the hatred. toj®J 
together like some witch a brew; 
there has been the lime 
Parkinson affair became an awe*?.' 
the 1983 Conservative Party iKJ'J 
was there: indecision; a 
strategy; a moral collapse; 
that goes before desinictja 1 ' P 
haughty spirit before Ihe «■•. • 

There is another P 0 ^ . 

political sex scandals were sWF 
product of chance, the rtatK^r, 


Academics and 
the arms race 

5 , - As academics who have been 
feernsed by the arguments of CND 
gfoS Ly driven to "fear and 
Weria", we would welcome any 
oos attempt to promote discussion 
luefear defence policy. We would 
lo think that the formation of the 
Council for Peace and Free- 
iiuj your acceptance of its ftill- 
idvertisement ( THES , October 
t steps in this direction, 
we fear that the form and tone of 
7 'Open Letter" do not encourage us 
that this will be the case. This 
having made a reasonable 
i tne tendency of some 
__ i to assert an exclusive 
fcuttsi in peace, embraces precisely 
fe mne error. Indeed, its founders 
impound ibat error by so naming the 
frpnizaiion as to lay claim not only to 
fc value of "peace'’ but even to the 
nbeof“frcedom”. At least the CND, 
nth all its fallings, has chosen a title 
ifeh does neither. Moreover the 
fcpnslic character of the letter will 
tfsauest tothose who are undecided 
a nuclear issues that there is much 
can for “open and rational discus- 
m\ 

Bui still perhaps we may hope that 
fw journal will provide space for 
adefflk debate on this subject rather 
la limply acting as a billboard on 
}/iick members of either camp can 
ttatise their allegiances. We would 
bbc#i hive preferred it if the Academic 
Cworil for Peace and Freedom had 
Kd the space- that it purchased for an 
npded and reasoned statement of 
h position. Instead of hoping to 
wire Ihe undecided with a mere 
utail of support, 
foot faithfully, 

ANNA BRYSON, 

WRQLINE M. FRASER, 

OARE ROBERTSON, 
research fellows, 

— - 

GRAHAM SHIPLEY, 

Junior research fellow, 

SAoJCoOegp, 


* so-called Academic Council 

* ftKe and Freedom seems to be 
rv ignorant about the history of 

anhs race. If they had 
S^in wme depth they would 
Mngs: first the 
fit copdsiently has been the first to 


must De a siuusnwoi v—. 
Labour members are as hurnaj*>“ 
Tory counterparts. But po^g; 
scandals are the exclusive prog 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Research in polytechnics and colleges 

Sir. - Your front nnof* rpnnrt --L._■_] ... ■ . . _ O 


all the significant tech- 
innovations in nuclear 
2JJ2'secondly the West has 
fWntiylM the arms race In terms 
m mj of nuclear war- 

^-UNflgures nowput the arsenal 
fafl “bout 30,000 warheads, 

Ai a* at “b° ut 20,000. 
trit Jrl 1 ? we Me of course con- 
urjwut the Soviet nuclear arsen- 
however, we 

S&K f 1 a i ys ? aredoutofour 

JEJg h “ W «t is doing now and 
5 hS r 08 ;®. stnce 1945. We 
to .^“ACPF, 1 committed to 

setuiffsn^? 0111 7 but we also 
an inane and relentless pur- 

^pWJJPonry for the sake of 
when we see it* 

bitwf wa Y “bead 1“ 

J 1 * 8 Ie 4 the arms 
hAteV* 16 West must lead it 
for Nuclear 
“foray* be the- 

f itxS 88 representatives 

•i^O^USON .. -. •: 

5$a? . Nuclear Arms 

imhULA ;W:-V‘i , 


Sir, - Your front page report and 
leading article (THES, October 21) on 
public sector higher education re¬ 
search raised a problem which receives 
plenty of attention but is itself in need 
of some objective research. 

Your comment that research should 
be encouraged and expanded in its 
own right, would seem undeniable if 
such research is needed, that it should 
be so encouraged and expanded in 
order to sustain high teaching stan¬ 
dards, is not proven. 

Where is the objective evidence that 
(research leads to higher teaching stan- 
jdards? Does research for example tell 
ip lecturer what to teach or how to teach 
it? How much teaching and curriculum 
development do active researchers 
actually do? Except for light and 
narrow teaching loads, how much will 
the research be relevant to? 

How can fragmenting a lecturer's 
effort into different activities enhance 
their quality? How does channelling 
resources away from teaching to pay 
for the, research effort improve the 
quality of teaching? 

Having built up their research prog¬ 
rammes, the polytechnics can now 
answer these questions with confi¬ 
dence from their own experience with¬ 
out appearing to be on the defensive. 
In engineering education, which is my 

P articular interest, there is much de- 
ate on what we should be teaching 
engineering students. 

A far more important and interest¬ 
ing question in my view is how we 

(Ghana’s closures 

Sir, - Having just returned to the UK 
after working in the University of 
'Ghana for seven years, I read Trevor 
Watkins' reactions to life on the Legon 
-campus and in Ghana generally, 
(Don's Diary, October 7) with great 
interest. Conditions to which residents 
have had time to grow accustomed, as 

strike short-term visitors to the coun¬ 
try as especially burdensome. 

Although Trevor Watkins has 
icaught the flavour of present-day life 
in Ghana, he is very wrong in his 
account of the closure of the country’s 
three universities. The closure may in 
part be traced back to the students' 
growing opposition to the present 
government of Flt-Lieut. Jerry 
Rawlings. The immediate cause, 
however, was the Introduction of out¬ 
side elements onto the Kumasi (Uni¬ 
versity of Stience and Technology) 
'and Legon (University of Ghana) 
campuses. There was no occupation by 
students. , * 

While the National Union of Ghana 
Students Conference was taking place 
on the Kumasi campus, the local 
regional administrator brought bus¬ 
loads of mlneworkers to demonstrate 
in favour of the government. Many 
regarded this as a deliberately pro¬ 
vocative act. Violence broke out when 
the demonstrators tried to get food 
from the students’ dining rooms. Tiie 
resulting fighting led to many injuries, 
some serious, and to the burning of 
.five buses, it was noticeable that 
throughout this, genuine campus 
workers sided with the students against 
the “invadere”. . 

Students at Cape CoSst .University 
and eventually, at Legon organized 
their own demonstrations against this 
“invasion” and also against the wildly 
distorted accounts of it givenin the 
government-controlled press. This led 
to two "spontaneous demonstrations 
by outraged workers" on the Legon 
campus. The . Ghana Council of 
Churches has documented how these 
•“workers" were- recruited and orga- 
'nized. I witnessed their arrival in 30 . 
miscellaneous vehicles, armed with 
[cudgels, iron bars and pieces, of bam¬ 
boo, etc. Most students dispersed from 
Legon, to avoid physicalinjury, sina 
those of their number who had demon- 


- i ^ - 


Sociology teaching . 

Sir, -The Association for the Teaching 
of the Social Sciences represents the 
interests of sociology inA wdototf 
tcaqhers. particularly at GCB O and A 

U/» An nnt f-lsHm to be Writing OH 

I blit WC 


Should be teaching them. The model 
; adopted for producing those qualified 
to practise engineering, which is essen¬ 
tially about doing, Is mainly the tradi¬ 
tional university, knowledge-based 
lecture approach. 

A central paradox in the public 
^sector of higher education seems to me 
■to be that we have a system largely 
concerned with qualifying students for 
their working lives, operated by a 
group of people well qualified in tneir 
subject areas but largely without for¬ 
mal qualifications in the main areas of 
activity in their own working lives - 
namely teaching, administration and 
management. 

I would suggest that the primary 
concern of the public sector should be 
with its own professionalism as well as 
that of its graduates. In fact I do not see 
bow one can exist without the other. 

If the polytechnics have a central 
role in producing qualified manpower 
for manufacturing industry ana com¬ 
merce, must they not themselves prac¬ 
tise the highest standards expected of 
those areas of the economy and not 
reflect the values of a system which has 
clearly foiled in this respect? 

How well for example would a 
typical polytechnic school of engineer¬ 
ing compare with a well-managed, 
product-oriented, engineering com¬ 
pany? For the polytechnic school spe- 
1 cifying its product is difficult, not to 
mention producing it in the most cost 
; effective manner. 

If the Council for National 

strated in Accra had been savagely 
beaten. After the second incursion, a' 
task force was left in occupation of 
Commonwealth Hall, a men’s hall of 
residence. Its members set about- 
deliberately smashing a number of 
rooms, and destroying students' prop-' 
erty ; before the government eventual¬ 
ly withdrew them. The occupying force ■ 
.was also responsible for a number of 
"acSHmniw. . . .. . . 

Since the closure of all the universi¬ 
ties, there have been two periods when 
political cadres have been accommo¬ 
dated on the Legon campus for three 
weeks each. This has led to further 
damage to halls of residence and 
looting. 

At tiie time of writing, the govern¬ 
ment has given no Indication as to 
when it plans to re-open the universl-. 
ties. There is even the possibility of a 
. third period of cadre training at Legon 
before Christmas. Already the posi¬ 
tion has been reached that completing 
last year’s teaching and marking ex¬ 
aminations would present Immense 
problems, owing to shortage of staff. 
Each month, more academics decide 
that they have had enough, and resign 
or take leave of absence. Owing to 
financial uncertainty, Legon has 
ifro 2 en all new appointments. . 

Trevor Watkins mentioned the two 
official rates, of exchange. Although 
'tiie government will pot admit it, the 
'cedi was effectively devalued to one 
.'tenth of its previous value In the last 
(budget, ana the rate of £1 ** €4.5 Is 
.now merely theoretical. Since so much 
[of the universities' inputs must be 
[bought from overseas, including most ; 
’library material, the effect of this i 
.change on university budgets is dis- 
astrous. ' 

1 The long-term outlook is confused; 
by'vague talk in government citcies or 
,a complete restructuring of tertiary 
;education in the country, and the/ 
(possibility of the universities operating 
a double intake system. Confidence in 
the government has not been encour¬ 
aged by the latter’s unilateral dissolu¬ 
tion of h! 1 the three university councils, 
earlier this year, and replacing them by ■ 
Interim management councils, ,. 

Yours faithfully! 

J r M: WALPOLE ; . :; 

' .Ex-tinWersity librarian, 

•' University of Ghana ' .* ! . 

‘ 'thereof thejumtaimi: ' - ' 

Mafidst biasTh the teaching of sodqlo- 
.ny asit b agalfwt any othe^bias, We 
rbeUeve.that it fosters in sociology at 
this levpl a disdpline that combines the 


Academic Awards really wanted to' 
improve the professionalism of the 
public sector, I think it could start by 
doing three things. 

The first is to insist that all staff 
within an institution should have a 
formal qualification in their main 
activity area, that is teaching, adminis¬ 
tration, management, research, coun¬ 
selling etc. 

The second is to start validating the 
products of the education system for 
iwhich it is responsible by monitoring 
iwhat the students are doing during 
their formation and their quality at the 
end of it, instead of inferring some- I 
thing about these qualities by looking 
at staff activity outside the formation 
process. 

The third is to use the opportunity 
provided by the rapid expansion of] 
polytechnic research to fund a project! 
to Investigate the actual impact of that 
research on the teaching commitment 
and at the same time provide some 
'proper authoritative base for the role 
of research, not generally but in such 
institutions. 

It would be interesting to know what 
improvement in units of graduate 
calibre per unit of departmental re¬ 
search, the C’NAA are quoting and nl 
jwhat addition to the graduate unit' 

I cost. 

Yours faithfully, 

IB. E. RICHES 

School of electronic and electric en¬ 


gineering. 

Leicester 


Polytechnic. 


Pelican guide 

Sir, - I am sure Patrick Parrinder, 
when younger, used to play a game 
with bis friends called first elevens. In 
bis sympathetic review of the From 
Dickens to Hardy and From James to 
Eliot volumes of The New Pelican 
Guide to English Literature (THES, 
October 14) he ought really to have 
flayed a similar game. He r egrets that 
Ity, international influence, and sheerl' 
literary intelligence as Stevenson. 
Wilde, Kipling, Gissina, Wells, Ben- 
jnett, Galsworthy and Orwell continue 
to receive such niggardly treatment", 
Orwell, as it happens, is given a 
.chapter to himself In the forthcoming 
[final volume, The Present. But if these ( 
lother seven' were to be riven a place in 


the team, whom wo 
der leave out? 


trick Panin- 


In fact theimage is a misleading one, > 
[for most of these authors receive,asi 
Imuch space In these two volumes as 
:could be managed within ray allotment 

i_# _l —a ca enn 


have meant,less space for other wn- 
ters, and who might they be? The New 
Guide could have been constructed on 
Ithe basis of giving a disproportionate 
amount of space to lesser writers, on 
the ground that the major Writers are' 
already well enough known. But we 
sharea Patrick Partinder’s view that a 


shared Patrick Parrinder’s view that a 
“literary history, is obliged to suggest 
who are the best or most important 
[writers”; indeed we felt obliged to do 
more than suggest, and to try to 


To do ak Patrick Panrinder: asks 
would, I bfilleve. ojily be feasible if we 
bad been offered 14 volumes, like Ihe. 
Cambridge and Oxford histories. But 
my impression is that these kinds of 
monumental' and comprehensive 
volumes don't appeal either to general 
'readers or to students: so that Wilde, 
Kipling & Co would not really gain by. 
being given more less-read (or even ‘ 
unread?) pages. j’ 

'Yours faithfujly, • 

•BORIS FORD, 

35 Alma Vale Road, r ' ; 

Gift on, Bristol. ■ 

.Include the reduction to a minimumof ’' 
!all such weaknesses.' " : \ 

It is also our direct experjence.as 
holders of qffice in the association," 


n lyqiHi iu.cuwuiw|j. uuiuciB uim tut 

rpl a discipline that combines the : that It .enjoys a close and productive 
strengths of the natural sciences With , relationship with .Her Majesty’s -lift; 
ihiosa of-the 1 humanities;. soeetdrate. i... ' •< 
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Union View 

Hearing all 
sides of the 
great debate 

Another “great" debate is about lo 
begin. Sir Keith Joseph has asked the 
University Grants Committee to con¬ 
sult with the universities on developing 
a strategy for higher education into the 
1990s. Vice chancellors will probably 
receive the UGC's letter by the begin¬ 
ning of November. 

How much of a real debate will it be? 

I How far will the practitioners and the 
! recipients, the teachers, researchers, 
students and university staff, have a 
chance to make their views known? 
Unless determined efforts are made 
now, experience suggests that the 
answer will be - veryTittle. 

, There is no doubt that democratic 
procedures exist in our universities. 
The question is, do they work? Vice 
chancellors and registrars complain 
that their freedom of action is cur¬ 
tailed, sometimes frustrated, by com- 
: minces, senates and councils. Sir 
.Keith himself seems to believe that 
I there is too much talk and too little 
; action. What is the reality? 

Far too often senates and councils 
j become rubber-stamping machines for 
! recommendations of powerful sub¬ 
committees. Sometimes, senates are 
1 large and unwieldy and little effort is 
made to involve their members fully in 
debate. 

Often the timetable for meetings is 
such that decisions have to be taken 
between meetings and are then re¬ 
ported as a fait accompli. Some issues 
never reach senates or councils at all. 
Consultation about the Association of 
University Teachers’ proposals, foi 
example, on restructuring administra¬ 
tive and library staffs salary scales were 
largely dealt with “managerially". 

The timetable for consultation will 
be tight. The UQC letter suggests that 
responses will be required by April or 

cipation of university staffs, students 
and lay members oi council. 

AUT 

A planned programme must be 
made now, if the discussions and 
decisions are not to go by default. Vice 
chancellors have a special responsibil¬ 
ity to ensure that the voice of the whole 
■ university will be heard, 

The UpC asked Sir KeitH for his 
suggestions for change. He responded 
promptly, and prboably Inevitably, 
with suggestions fora cut In budgets, in 
Government support, for a Further 
shift towards science and technology, 
for more vocationally oriented courses. 
and for “more efficient” use of .re¬ 
sources. 

The response from universities 
could alter the face and character of 
higher education. If the result is 44 
cases of special pleading, the oppor¬ 
tunity to influence' higher education’s 
development could be lost. 

Some of the assumptions underlying 
Sir Keith's suggestions.must be chal¬ 
lenged- Little evidence suggests that 
industry, is set to pour enough money 
Into fundamental scientific research to 
replace large chunks of publlofunding. 
If only universities went out and sold 
themselves betteT. 

Demographic change in the num¬ 
bers of the tradltionafT8-year-old age 
, group should be seen as an opportunity 
to expand access to disadvantaged 
groups and. to encourage continuing, 
and adult, education. 

. Investment in education Is an invisi¬ 
ble asset. The recent outcry about 
health service cuts highlights the prob¬ 
lem. If a.J per cent improvement in 
Investment In the National Health 
Semen budget can be claimed to 
'.improve patidnt cafe, a 1 per cent cut 
must [damage that care. ' 1 

An increase In the number of uni¬ 
versity students without an increase in 
the number of staff to teach them will 
probably mean even greater effprts by 
1 existing teachejis to qraintrin quality.: 
The Impact on research.-equipment, 

' libraries,: not to speak of morale, will 
duly slowly flitor through. The debate 
. mustfre about maintaining quality and 
:standard^.. v -.!* 

v; Diana 
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